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AGRICULTURE 


Sowing Alfalfa, Crimson Clover and 
Hairy Vetch. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








These are all winter-growing for- 
age plants, affording excellent hay 
about the first of the next May. They 
also furnish some pasturage in Feb- 
ruary, March and April. All of them 
improve the soil. The seed are kept 
in stock by all. prominent seedsmen, 
seed of erimson clover costing this 
year about 6 cents, and hairy vetch 
and alfalfa about 10 to 12 cents per 
pound. The best grade only should 
be bought. 

For small seed, like alfalfa and 
crimson clover the soil should be well 
settled and free from trash. Cover 
with harrow and roller. 

Alfalfa should be sown broadcast 
only on good, well drained land near- 
ly free from seed of weeds and grass. 
If weedy land must be used, sow 10 
pounds per acre in narrow drills, and 
cultivate it. Sow about 20 pounds 
of seed per acre broadcast, inoculat- 
ing the seed exactly as described be- 
low, except that the earth for inoc- 
wating alfalfa should be taken from 
a spot where alfalfa or burr clover 
has grown for some years. Before 
sowing the seed apply broadeast on 
soil except lime soil one-half to one 
ton of slacked lime per acre, and 
harrow in; or the same amount of 
wood ashes may be substituted. Well 
rotted stable manure, especially that 
nade from feeding cotton seed meal 
and hulls to eattle, is the best fertil- 
izer, and manure is almost indispen- 
sible if thorough natural or artifi- 
cial inoculation does not occur. If 
commercial fertilizers must be used, 
a mixture of cotton seed meal and 
phosphate will be helpful. 

On suitable soil, not too weedy, al- 
falfa endures without reseeding for 
a number of years. It can be cut at 
least three times per year, making a 
large yield of hay, except during the 
first year. 

Alfalfa is best sown from Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15, but on good, 
clean land, it can also be sown in 
March. 

Crimson clover is sown at the rate 
of 20 pounds per acre, September 15 
to October 15. It may be sown be- 
fween the standing cotton stalks, 
(covering slightly with one-horse har- 
‘row or cultivator. If the land is 
clear of trash, not hard, and has been 
cultivated up to midsummer, no 
preparation is needed. Other lands, 
which require breaking, should be 
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thoroughly compacted with harrow 
and drag or roller before seed are 
sown. 

Failures with crimson clover are 
frequent, due most frequently to (1) 
want of inoculation; (2) soil too 
loose; (8) late sowing; (4) very poor 
land; and (5) acid soil. 

At Auburn on sandy land lightly 
limed ,crimson clover has generally 
succeeded admirably when inoculat- 
ed, yielding 11% to 2 tons of excellent 
hay per acre, and it has invariably 
failed when not inoculated. 

To inoculate crimson clover sow 
with the seed 1 to 3 tons per acre of 
soil from a field where crimson, red, 
low white, or other true clover (not 
Japan clover or lespedeza) has been 
grown. One of the low white clovers 
(having roundish leaflets and in May 
white roundish heads of the size of 
the end of the finger) can usually be 
found in old pastures, lawn, road- 
sides in small towns, ete. The incc- 
ulating earth should be finely pul- 
verized, evenly sown, and promptly 
and thoroughly harrowed in with the 
seed. In addition the seed should be 
dipped in water in which has been 
stirred some of the soil from around 
the clover roots. This dipping alone 
may result in the inoculation of a 
part of the seed. 

Thorough inoculation (shown by 
an abundance of characteristic 
double-pear-shaped enlargements or 
tubercles on the crimson clover roots 
not later than January, and by dark 
green color of leaves) makes nitroge- 
nous fertilizers unnecessary, because 
plants with tubercles can get their 
nitrogen from the air. Phosphate 
(100 to 200 pounds per acre) is need- 
ed on sandy land whether the plants 
are inoculated or not. 

Hairy vetch should be sown either 
broadeast or in narrow drills, from 
September 1 to October 15. If for 
hay sow 20 pounds of vetch mixed 
with the usual amount of beardless 
wheat or fall oats. For pasturing 
during February, March and April, 
sow vetch with rye, wheat or oats. 
To insure success the vetch seed 
should be inoculated with soil from 
an old patch of vetch or from a part 
of an old garden where English peas 
have recently grown. 

Crimson clover and hairy vetch do 
not grow again from the roots. Crim- 
son clover does not effectively resced 
the land. Vetch can be made to re- 
seed itself either (1) by cutting it 
very late, after some of the seed have 
scattered, or (2) by cutting the hay 
very early, when, in wet seasons the 
stubble and a slight second growth 
will afford seed, or (3) by removing 
the stock pasturing on it after April 
20. Cowpeas, sorgum, or other 
broadcast summer crop can be grown 
without interfering with the seed 
shattered on the ground in May. 

J. F. DUGGAR, 
Agriculturist, Alabama Experiment 
Station. 





A FREE FARM LIBRARY. 

Our Washington Correspondent Speaks 
of Several Popular Bulletins Which 
Every Progressive Farmer Reader 
Ought to Have. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


Over 6,500,000 farmers’ bulletins 
were distributed by the Department 
of Agriculture last year. The de- 
mand for some of these bulletins was 
so great as to necessitate a number 
of reprints of the same. 


“What were the most popular of 
the farmers’ bulletins issued by the 
Department?” I asked Mr. Joseph 
Arnold, assistant chief of the publi- 
eation division. 


“Probably the most sought after 
bulletin,” he answered, “was Good 
Roads For Farmers (No. 95) also 
bulletin No. 36, entitled Earth 
Roads. There seems to be a general 
awakening all over the country on 
the good roads subject. Another bul- 
letin in much demand is No. 51, 
Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
This pamphlet could, I believe, be 
read with profit by every farmer not 
already a chicken fancier. The ef- 
ficiency of the average barn yard 
fowl is far below what it should be, 
and yet it is such an extremely easy 
thing for any farmer to breed up his 
barn yard flock into probably fifty 
per cent greater productiveness. 
Over 125,000 of these bulletins were 
distributed. Another closely allied 
pamphlet (No. 141), is Poultry Rais- 
ing on the Farm, of which 130,000 
were called for. This publication 
goes more into the care of chickens, 
discusses incubators, brooders, ete. 
and the diseases which young chicks 
fall heir to, along with their reme- 
dies. Bulletin 106, Breeds of Dairy 
Cattle, has also proved a very popu- 
lar one, 125,000 copies having been 
distributed during the year. This is 
another subject which interests al- 
most every farmer throughout the 
country. Bulletin 55, Dairy Herds, 
also was requested to the extent of 
10,000 copies. This bulletin, written 
by Major Alvord of the dairy divi- 
sion, has some extremely valuable 
suggestions for farmers who are in 
the milk and dairy business or con- 
template embarking therein. The 
Fruit and Garden, (No. 154), is_a 
valuable little bulletin of which we 
distributed 60,000 notwithstanding 
it was published well along in the 
year. The Venegtable Garden is an 
old publication of the Department 
which has been reprinted many times, 
but the demand for it continues and 





65,000 copies were sent out last year. 
The Apple and How to Grow It (No. 
113), was in demand to the extent 
of 95,000 copies. Practical Sugges- 
tions For Farm Buildings (No. 126), 
appeals to the farmer of all sections, 
and we printed and distributed and 
even 100,000 of this. It is a 48 page 
pamphlet containing a large number 
of drawings and cuts, which enable 
the farmer who is not a carpenter 
or mechanic to himself make a good 
many needed improvements, utiliz- 
ing his own or his hands’ spare time, 
and at the cost of only the raw ma- 
terial of lumber and nails and possi- 
bly paint. Bulletin No. 170, Princi- 
ples of Horse Feeding, although but 
recently issued has been in great de- 
mand, as every farmer is presumed to 
have at least one horse which needs 
feeding. 

“T would like to say a word right 
here, however,” said Mr. Arnold, 
“about the distribution of these bul- 
letins. The Departmegt’s supply is 
very limited whereas every member 
of Congress and Senate has his quota 
of the same and we would appreciate 
it if farmers would apply to their 
own Congressmen. The appropria- 
tion for publishing them comes from 
Congress and it is but right that 
Congressmen should know of the de- 
mand, as well as have the opportuni- 
ty of supplying it. Of course, in case 
the supply becomes exhausted, a di- 
rect application to the Secretary of 
Agriculture will always find us very 
glad to furnish the farmer with the 
desired publication if we have it, or 
if not, as soon as a supply is printed. 
The division of publication has a 
printed list containing the titles of 
about 175 Farmers’ Bulletins, cover- 
ing almost every feature of farm 
work and growth and we will be glad 
to furnish this list upon application. 
The bulletins are usually short,— 
covering from 12 to 40 pages—con- 
densed articles which even the ex- 
tremely busy man can usually find 
time to glance over and pick from 
useful points.” 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





Sampson Democrat: Mr. A. E. 
Underwood, of Earnest, was a caller 
in the Democrat office Monday. 
Speaking of tobacco conditions, he 
said he knew of men who haye left 
a good portion of their tobacco crop 
in their field, and one man who had 
a fine crop, had offered it to any one 
who would gather it. This goes to 
show how uttertly disgusted and dis- 
couraged our people are over the 
prices. 
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The Middle South as a Dairy Section. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


In most respects, the Middle South 


is admirably adapted to dairying. 
On account of some of the disad- 
vantages which this section has, 


dairying has often been unprofitable, 
and the progress has been slow, but 
the advantages are many, and it is 
destined to become one of the leading 
dairy sections in the United States. 
BETTER CATTLE NEEDED 

The cattle tick has probably hin- 
dered the progress of dairying more 
This tick 
earries the germ of Texas fever, so 


well known in the South that it need 


than any other one thing. 


not be described here. Animals which 
are raised South of the quarantine 
are seldom affected, but those 
North of and af- 
shipped South, are often 


line 
raised this line, 
terwards 
seriously affected, causing usually 
about fifty per cent of the infected 
This state of affairs 
of the herds to be 


they would have 


ones to die. 


has caused most 
less improved than 
been had not so many of the pure 
By this 


we mean that there are, comparative- 


bred imported eattle died, 


ly speaking, only a small number of 
the Southern cattle which are pure 
bred. Jfowever, means by which the 
per cent of deaths may be decreased 
from fifty to five per cent have been 
the 
being rapidly improved. 


discovered, and herds are now 
Dairymen 
are learning the great importance of 
exterminating the ticks and improvy- 
ing their herds so that greater prof- 
its will be derived therefrom. In the 
past, ie at the’ present, the 
herds are not improved up to that 
standard where maximum profits are 
This 


many of the very best animals have 


is mainly because 


obtained. 


died of Texas fever and many of the 


present ones were raised from 


not 
Now the use 


serubs or animals which were 


profitable for dairving. 


of the Babeoek test is beeoming 
familiar and the unprofitable animals 
are being disposed of, and from 


those which are most profitable only 
are animals selected for the future 
herd. 


THE LACK OF EDUCATED DAIRYME 


Another hindrance to the progress 
of dairying in the Middle South has 


been the lack of educated and ex- 
perieneed dairymen. The men who 
have had charge of the daries and 
herds have been inexperienced and 
uneducated, and consequently they 
were not familiar with the small 
leaks) in dairying, through which 
much of the profits go. To obtain 


the greatest profits in dairying the 
dairyman must be thoroughly famili- 
ar with the details of the business so 
that 


eape his notice. 


anything unusual will not es- 
Such men are now 
ob- 


serve the little things as well as the 


being educated and trained to 
big ones, and to use the various ways 
of and to 
judge a cow by her form and ap- 


testing milk and eream 


pearance. These young men_= are 


making first-class dairymen, and this 


disadvantage is fast being over- 
come, 
The natural advantages of the 


Middle South are many. The climate 





is mild and not extreme either in 
cold or in heat. No expensive build- 
ings for protection against cold are 
needed as in cold climates. For sev- 
en or eight months in the year the 
herds may go without protection ex- 
cept against rain. Even during the 
coldest weather barns with only one 
wall are sufficient. 


OUR ADVANTAGE IN ABUNDANT 
PASTURAGE. 


The greatest natural advantage 
of this section, however, is not the 
climate, but that which the climate 
brings, namely, abundant pasturage 
for eight or ten months of the year. 

The cheapest food for a dairy cow 
is that which she gathers herself by 
grazing. It is impossible to obtain 
the greatest flow of milk without 
some green or succulent food. Here 
natural pastures of Bermuda grass, 
herds grass and lespedeza and other 
grasses are plentiful and furnish the 
very best of succulent foods. If for 
any reason sufficient pasturage is not 
afforded, green crops may be had for 
feeding during the 
summer and fall. Rye and crimson 
clover sown in the early fall will 
afford some grazing during the win- 


entire spring, 


ter and furnish a heavy growth in 
early spring which may be fed green 
or cured for hay. By the time rye 
and clover have given out oats and 
vetch, sown in the fall, will be mak- 
ing a heavy growth which may be 
fed green or cured for winter feed- 
ing. Corn and millet planted in 
early spring will make a good feed 
to follow oats and veteh and may be 
supplemented with cow-peas during 
the late summer and fall months. 

Now we have a complete summer 
ration if we had no pasture, and the 
surplus from the summer feeding, 
may be cured for hay or put into the 
silo for winter feeding. You can, 
with ease, arrange a crop rotation so 
that two of the above crops may be 
grown on the same land each year 
and they ean, therefore, be produced 
at a minimum cost. 

Cotton seed meal, a by-product of 
cotton seed oil mills, and bran make 
a good grain ration to feed in con- 
nection with the above-named rough- 
ages. Cotton seed meal is rich in 
protein, making it one of the most 
concentrated feeding stuffs and is 
the cheapest source from which pro- 
tein may be had. Now, with two 
crops of forages on the same land 
each year and cotton seed meal 
bran each at $24 per ton, we 
asily feed a cow giving three 


and 
can 
gal- 
lons of milk daily for sixteen to 
eighteen cents: per day, and often 
less. 
THE HOME MARKET. 
1 


The Middle South has a good 
home market for all its dairy prod- 
ucts and will have for many years te 
come, as the demand is far greater 
than the supply. Milk finds a ready 
every town, for 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents per 
gallon. 


sale, in nearly 


Since ice factories are nu- 
merous, ice may profitably be used 
in the maufacture of butter which 
brings from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents per pound. 


The two great disadvantages, 








namely, the cattle tick and inexperi- 
ence, are now being overcome. Men 
are learning the great importance of 
the natural advantages of climate, 
green feed 


pasturage, forages for 


and for hay; also the cheap grain 


rations which reduces the cost of 
feeding to the minimum. Comparing 
the cost of feeding with the big 


prices received for dairy products, 
you can readily see that the Middle 


South is destined to become one of 


the leading dairy sections of the 
United States. 

J. O. BEAVERS, 
N. ©. A. & M. College, West Ra- 


leigh. 





Farmers’ Narional Congress. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Arrangements are well under way 
for the 24th annual mecting of th« 
Ni- 
September 


National Farmers’ Congress, at 
agara Falls, beginning 
22. To judge from the efforts put 
forth by the officers, an instructive 
and interesting session may be ex- 


pected. President Flanders informs 
us that the following gentlemen 


have accepted invitations to deliver 
Maj. G. D. Purse, Savan- 

Supply the 
IIon. Timothy LL. 


addresses: 


nah, Ga., “Sugar in 


United States.” 


Woodruff, Brooklyn, “Agricultural 
Conditions Understood to exist in 
Our Insular Possesions, and the 


Possibilities in Their Development,” 
O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of 


Statistics, Washington, DD, 3, 
“Farm Products in the Markets of 
the World.” Dr. D. E. Salmon, 


and 


Washington, D. C., “Infectious 
Contagious Diseases of Farm Ani- 
Iffect 
Prot; T. 


“Diseases 


on American 
M. Webster 


and Inseet 


mals and their 
Agriculture.” 
Urbana, Ill., 
Pests on Plants and their Effect on 
American Agriculture.” James 
Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., “How Can 
We Markets 
for Farm Products.” Aaron Jones, 
South Bend, Ind., “Extension of the 
Facilities of Our Mail System.” 
Governor Odell will deliver the ad- 


Enlarge Our Foreign 


dress of welcome, and the response 
will be made by Hon. Harvie Jordan, 
Monticello, Ga., first vice president 
of the congress. 

this national 
body has co-operated with the other 


Twenty-four years 


organizations of the United States 
in the betterment of agriculture, and 
in making the life of the farmer more 
pleasant, more profitable, and, if pos- 
sible, more honorable. You will no- 
tice by the subjects chosen, and the 
speakers assigned, that this organiza- 
tion is not an institute, but deals 
with the relations of the agricultur- 
ists to the other professions. 

The delegates are commissioned 
by the Governors of several States, 
and any farmer is cligible to appoint- 
ment. 


For information in regard to ap- 


pointment as delegates, write to 
John M. Stahl, Secretary, 4328 


Langley Avenue, Chicago, Tlinois. 
Remember the date, September 22 
to October 10, 1903. 
Excursion rates on all railroads, 
on the certificate plan. 


J. H. REYNOLDS, Treas. 





We maintain’ L2. organization 
of the farmers, as perfect as it can be 


made, will prove of vastly more bene- 


wasthu Als 


fit to the country at large and to 


the farmers individually than any 
other. The truth of thematter js 


they more than all others have the 
inalienable and primeval right to or- 
ganize because upon their labors and 
the result of their labors depends 
the very existence of the country an 

the world. . 

languishes al] 
else, every other industry is affected, 
When the farmer thrives the entire 
prosperous, and every 
industry moves as merrily as a wed- 
ding bell. The farmer more than 
other should know how many 
bales of cotton will supply the world, 
and how much the world ean afford 
to pay per pound for that cotton. He 
should for himself how 
many pounds of tobaeeo the world 
can consume and piteh his crop ac- 
cordingly ,and should demand from 


When agriculture 
is 


country 


any 


ascertain 


the American Tobaeeo Trust, or any 
fair price for that 
tobaeco, and when he has made that 


other trust, a 
tobacco and set that price upon it 
he should have provided himself with 
enough meat, corn and stuff at home 
to be able to set back on his haunches 
and demand what is justly due him, 
and it would take only a short while 
for the vampires that are living up- 
on the farmer to understand that the 
farmer, as well as they, is figuring on 
a cold-blooded business proposition, 
calculating to protest his interests 
by a system of scientific division of 
acreage to control the yield and feed- 
ing of the production of his lands 
gradually into the channels of trade 
so it can healthfully assimilate same 
without depressing prices. 

All last 
issue we wrote article after article 


spring in almost every 


telling the farmers tobacco would be 
low, and that in a large acreage 
would plaee them in the hands of 
the trust. 

Kiffective organization, ascertain- 
ment and proper publication of the 
requirements of the trade, and prop- 
er division of the acreage and mar- 
keting the crop should not only regu- 
late the price of tobaeco but cotton 
as well. 

The mer- 
chant buys his goods, lays in his 


Proceed as others do. 
stock according to his capital and 
of trade, if he does not, 
disaster and ruin follows. So it is 
Produce more than 
conditions demand and 
and bad times stare 
him in the face, and unfortunately 
times he looks for a remedy 
away off yonder when the fault is at 
his own door and of his own mak- 


denrands 


with the farmer. 
trade or 


prices decline 


many 


ing. 

Follow the example of the trust. 
Organize and dictate prices to them 
instead of their dictating to you.— 
Wilson Times. 





Cotton is out of sight, but sad}to 
say the fellow who loses the most 
sweat to make it has no cotton to sell 
at any price. These are the specula- 
tor’s prices and not the farmers.— 
Davidson Dispatch. 
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Michigan Methods in Bean Culture. 
Baur of The Progressive Farmer: 


It isn’t so very many years since 


bean growing in this region was con- 
7 4 


fined to a few grown in the garden 
for summer use while green. Rarely 
a farmer would plant a few for dry 
beans. Occasionally a “down east” 
family of settlers would maintain 
the traditions of the home land and 
grow a “patch” of beans for home 
use, but, as a rule, beans didn’t seem 
to be a popular every day diet. 

The little crop would be hand 
planted with a hoe, hand hoed, hand 
pulled and often hand stacked around 
a short pole driven in the earth, a 
little round stack six or seven feet 
tall, roots to the pole and tops out- 
side. Here the beans would dry out 
and; if thatched on top with a little 
hay or straw, keep nicely until win- 
ter. Some cold, dry day when the 
pods would pop open at a touch, the 
farmer would pound them out by 
hand with a flail and have a possible 
bushel or two for food and seed. No 
market for beans in those days. 

As the country 
provements came a new class, sec- 
ondary pioneers so to speak, who had 
some money with which to buy out 
the heirs of those first pioneers who 
fought the helpless giants of the 
forests with ringing battle ax—and 
died, even as those giants. 


gained in im- 


Among these later arrivals were 
men from the bean-growing regions 
of Central New York, who had made 
money in beans in the days when 


the uncivil war boomed bean eat- 
ing. For many a veteran of that in- 
sane conflict will tell of weary 


leagues marched on the strength of 
this Yankee oyster. The bean is a 


great muscle builder and = our 
Uncle Sam ought to build a monu- 
ment to beans. 

These eastern men began ecautious- 
ly to try Michigan soil and climate 
as bean vineyards. The old varieties, 
with their dreams of Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer, were superseded by varieties 
in which the desire to revert to vine 
was subdued—navy, 
The latter 


destroyed or 
medium and pea beans. 


seems best adopted to our eondi- 
tions. Quick growth, few vines, 
even ripening and good yield. First 


an acre or two, then a field; then a 
home market where the pioneer grow- 
had to 
houses at first. 
County, is one of' the banner bean 
the State, and 
some says of the country. 


ers ship to commission 


Now this, Genesee 
growing centres of 


Crops of twenty, forty and oceca- 
sionally of one hundred acres are 
grown. The usual method is to plow 
the first 
The beans are drilled in 


and fit the ground about 
of June. 
usually between the fifth and twen- 
tieth of the month. Both the Em- 
pire and the Superior grain drills are 
common, and enough hoes are taken 
up to leave the rows twenty-eight 
inches apart. These are given culti- 
vation with one or two-horse culti- 
at will, from once to half a 


times, according to condi- 


vators 
dozen 
tions. 

Weather conditions will cause va- 
riations in date of maturity, but 





somewhere in the vicinity of one 
hundred days—say the last half of 
September—the crop is ripe for pull- 


ing. The pioneers pulled by hand. 
Then came loosening them with a 


one-horse cultivator, rigged for the 
after which followed men 
with forks who forked out the beans 
in small bunches to wilt. In a day 
or two these bunches were turned 
over and left in orderly rows. As 
the drying progressed, the bunches 
were made larger and the rows far- 
ther apart. When cured, the rows 
were far enough apart for a two- 
horse wagon and rack to drive be- 
tween. One or two men on a side 
with forks pitched the beans on the 
load in an orderly manner, loading 
on the outside of rack only. The 
driver merely trod them down. 
Now, bean pulling machines are 
in use, drawn by two horses, with 
sharpened shares that cut two rows 
of beans at the root and push them 
together. Men with forks complete 
the work as before. The side delivery 
being rapidly introduced. 
This tool delivers the pulled beans 
in a window 


purpose, 


rake is 
from which the hay- 
loader lifts them onto the wagon. 
Hand work is becoming a lost art 
very rapidly. Farmers are riding at 
nearly all kinds of work. The hired 
man is being rapidly eliminated to 
the cities and tender mercies of vast 
corporations. 

Almost as soon as the crop is safe 
in the barn, the bean threshers swarm 
the roads, traction engine and ten- 
der, with vast separators like wheat 
threshers that whoop out three or 
four crops in a day with four men— 
machine hands—and six or eight fur- 
nished by the farmer. <A dreaded, 
dirty job. And if beans are 
lively, the roads are hot with the 
rush of buyers who try to contract 
the 
where in the memory of men a man 
ecouldn’t sell a peck! 
the 


machines 


how, 


beans—thousands of bushels— 


Delivered at 
“beaneries” in town, improved 
the dirt, speil 
Often the crop of 
a farmer is caught by rain before 


clean out 


and small beans. 

it is secured, and more or less of 
the beans stained by lying on the 
All 


In buying, the buyer has a 


earth, these are removed by 
hand. 
scale and brass quart cup attached. 
This, full of beans as a sample, is 
weighed, picked over and the good 
this the 


“pick out” per bushel is estimated, 


beans reweighed. From 
and the price regulated according to 
market. 

Girls, women and boys are em- 
ployed to pick over the beans. It 
makes a good winter job for many— 
shelter, warmth, a good place to gos- 
sip and some money. They are paid 
so much per pound for what they 
reject as bad. The beans are deliver- 
continuous 
stream, regulated by the picker. 

The cull beans 
quantities to 


ed by a machine in a 
marketed in 

and other 
feeders of stock. Cooked, they make 
an excellent addition to other grain 
rations for hogs and poultry. They 
do not make a balanced ration alone. 
The greatest 


are 
farmers 


use, however, is in 
feeding ewes and fattening spring 


lambs, a great industry in these parts 





that I may tell your readers ict 


some day. 
The bean crop is something of a 
lottery. A heavy rain often causes 


thousands of dollars of loss to farm- 


ers. They spoil quickly on the 
ground. I’ve known them to sell for 


twenty-five cents a bushel when dam- 
aged. Good have brought 
right around two dollars for a year. 
Some heavy growers who held for 
more last winter are now sclling at 
$1.70 to $1.90, with a prospect of 
lower prices. 
this is written. 
The amount of seed varies, but 
half a bushel per acre seems to be 
about right with us. The yield runs 
from ten to thirty bushels per acre, 
and the price will average ten to 
twelve shillings. No great wealth 
compared with Carolina cotton and 
bright tobacco, but bean growers 
manage to skate along comfortably 
in our bitter winters and have a little 
bank account to warm up hope and 
happiness. H. 
Genesee Co., Michigan. 


beams 


The crop bids fair as 





The Revolution by Farm Machinery. 


_ Farm machinery may sometimes do 
work for us that will be worth $1,- 
000,000,000 a year. Theoretically it 
is already saving us nearly three- 
fourths that sum; for as far back 
as 1899, if all the to which 
machinery is adapted could have been 
planted and gathered by hand, they 
would have cost nearly $700,000,000 
more than if they had all been plant- 
ed and gathered by machinery. It 
has not only added so much to our 
wealth, but it has made us the fore- 


crops 


nation, and it is 
changing the character of the farmer 


most exporting 
by freeing him from monotonous 
hand-toil. More than that, it is fast 
changing the immemorial conception 
of agriculture and the pastoral and 
idyllic associations that have gather- 
ed about it since the time of Abra- 
ham. Wealth, industry, 
the character of men and even their 
sentiment are all affected by it. 

Yet so sudden have been these 
that we 


commence, 


changes have yet hardly 


caught their meaning. The cradle- 
seythe is only a little more than a 
century old, and the cast-iron plow 
first than the 
eradle-seythe. In words, a 


Was used even later 
other 
century ago agricultural machinery 
was almost as primitive as it was a 
thousand years ago. Now we have 
steam plows, combined harvesters and 
and They 


have come into use so recently that 


threshers auto-mowers. 
only a small part of the population 
have Yet 
they are changing our life in all its 
wide 


ever seen them at work. 
commerce to 
poetry.—W. B. Thornton, in the Au- 
gust World’s Work. 


reaches—from 





3ermuda grass and burr clover 
make a splendid pasture, the grass 
affording fine grazing from early 
spring until cool weather, when the 
clover springs up and grows all win- 
ter affording very rich grazing. For 
a little while cattle may not like to 
eat the clover, but soon they become 


very fond of it.—Farm and Ranch. 





EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XXII,—Potosh. 


Potash is easy. It is the larger 
part of the ash of vegetable sub- 
stances; lye is potash in liquid form. 
It is a necessary constituent of all 
plant growth. 

It is found in all good soils in vari- 
able quantities; most of this is in- 
soluble often show the 
need for potash when there are tons 
The important 
thing from a practical standpoint is 


and crops 


of it to every acre. 


Lime or gyp- 
sum dissolves the potash and liber- 
ates it so that plant roots may take 
it up and use it to form woody fibre 
and grains of fruits.. Potash is the 
base of the well known fruit acids. 

Potash is a mineral, and when it 
gets in the soil it is there to stay 
until some plant takes it out; it 
does not leach. 

When the native potash of the soil 
becomes exhausted, lime and gypsum 


to render it available. 


fail to act and these coaxers some- 
times get blamed when in fact more 
potash should be applied. 

The chief source of potash for 
farm plants other than that con- 
tained in yard manures, was wood 
ashes, until an inexhaustible potash 
1859 near 
Stassfurt, Germany. This mine has 
been worked since 1862, and the sup- 
ly is Sufficient to meet all demands. 

The price to the farmer is about 
until the 
soil supply is exhausted it is better 


mine was discovered in 


four cents a pound, but 


to use the cheaper lime and gypsum. 
forms, 
that is, mixed with other substances. 
Potassium, the chemical elements, is 


Potash is found in many 


never found in a pure state. It is 
always combined with sulphur, ecar- 
bon, common salt et cetera, and 


then it is called sulphate of potash, 
carbonate of potash or muriate of 
Kainit is a common form, 

potash, containing 
25 per cent of sul- 
phate of potash. 

Potash soap-making, 
glass-making and in many drugs and 


potash. 
but 
usually about 


is low in 


is used in 


medicines as well as fertilizers.— 
Coleman’s Rural World. 





The Mexican Boll Weevil. 


The control of the Mexican boll 
weevil in the cotton fields of Texas 
is one of the problems which the 
Agricultural Department is seeming 
to solve. These enemies to the cot- 
ton plant first appeared in the United 
States in Texas in 1901, coming from 
Mexico. Their record there in 2 years 
shows that they are capable of becom- 
ing the most destructive pests in the 
It is feared that they may 
from 
there on to the balance of the cotton 
States. 


country. 
get over into Louisiana and 
Congress appropriated $20,- 
the matter, and 
on two farms upon which experi- 


0OO to investigate 


ments have been made, the attempts 
at control very satisfactory. 
An agent has been sent to Mexico 


were 


to study the habits of the insect. 
and if possible to discover its natural 
enemies and introduce them into the 
affected districts of Texas. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The New Flood Tide Immigration. 








The surest sign—but, unfortunate- 
ly, not the surest promise—of pros- 
perity among wage earners, is the 
volume.of immigration, and this now 
exceeds the dimensions reached in 
1882—when the last great wave of 
prosperity was at its flood. The 
quickness with which working people 
in this country inform their foreign 
relatives whether work here is plenti- 
ful or searee, is clearly portrayed in 
the immigration records of the fat 
and lean years of the past quarter 
of a century. It runs as follows: 


Fiseal Year. Immigrants. 
IG: a8 oo eiee see. os oes CIO 
SOD) a tks steveleiccee eee seie ye OCHOUS 
MBSO! a scee osc0 a wewice eee OOaSUUU 
PAOD: ie esce . 623,000 
MRSEREN Sar ave eveienelece areceteretere 279,000 
9893 4. . 857,000 


Nothing like the present flood of 
immigrants has ever been known ex- 
cept in 1882, and even that year’s 
flood was radically different from the 
present. The six countries which have 
contributed most largely to our popu- 
lation sent the following number of 


immigrants in the two specified 
years: 
1882. 1903. 

Greater Britain... 276,000 69,000 
Seandivinavia ..... 105,000 78,000 
Germany ......... 251,000 40,000 
MME ico Siete Sa levorerere 32,000 » 230,000 
Austria ........... 29,000 206,000 
Russia 21,000 186,000 


The aggregate immigration from 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, and Ger- 
many has fallen from 632,000 to 187,- 
000, while the aggregate immigration 
from Italy, Austria and Russia has 
risen from 82,000 to 572,000. Mr. 
Beecher’s happy optimism regarding 
the rapid assimilation of “immigrant 
hay” by the American ox is no longer 
so easily justified. Twenty years ago 
our immigrants were chiefly of the 
same races that had peopled England, 


and quickly formed a homogeneous 
element in our national growth. The 


bulk of the immigration to-day is 
from races historically remote, and 
to-day widely separated from us by 
the different social, industrial and 
political environments. The process 
of assimilation necessary to national 
unity is thereby rendered far more 
difficult, and the difficulty is still 
further increased by the illiteracy of 
the majority of the immigrants, and 
their tendency clannishly to settle 
in communities of their own in our 
great cities. The extent to which the 
present immigrants are adding them- 
selves en masse to our urban wage- 
earning population, instead of be- 
coming their own employers on Wes- 
tern farms, seems to Immigration 
Commissioner Sargent to promise 
serious complications when a period 
of industrial depression again sets 
in. 
actment of the measure held up in 
the Senate last winter, restricting 
immigration by the educational test. 
The Outlook earnestly seconds this 
recommendation, 


The Commissioner urges the en- 
5 


The time has fully 
come for making good citizenship, 
not cheap goods, the aim of our leg- 


islation, and sacrificing the appar- 
ent economic prosperity to the real 
moral welfare of the country when- 
ever the two conflict—New York 
Outlook. 





Valuable Cotton Statistics. 


Advance sheet of the Consular Re- 
ports, No. 1712, sent out by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, shows interest- 
ing figures as to the number of 
spindles in the world’s cotton mills: 

Great Britain had 49,725,000 
spindles in 1902 as against 44,900,- 
000 in 1897; the continent of Europe 
333,900,000 in 1902 as against 30,- 
350,000 in 1897, making a total for 
Europe of 83,625,000 spindles in 1902 
as against 75,250,000 in 1897. 

In the United States, the North 
counted 15,150,000 spindles in 1902 
against 13,900,000 in 1897; the South 
counted 6,400,000 against 3,456,537 
for the years above mentioned, mak- 
ing the total for the United States 
21,550,000 against 17,356,537. 

East India had 5,200,000 spindles 
in 1902 against 4,065,618 in 1897; 
Japan 1,500,000 against 970,567, and 
China 600,000 against 440,000, mak- 
ing the total for Asia 7,300,000 
against 5,476,185 for the years men- 
“tioned. ; 

Canada _ reports 775,000 against 
560,104, and Mexico 500,000 against 
450,000, making a total for these two 
countries of 1,275,000 against 1,010,- 
804. 

The total number of cotton spindles 
in the world will thus be seen to be 
113,750,000 in 1902 against 99,093,526 
in 1897. 

As to the consumption of cotton 
in the United States, the number of 
bales taken by Southern hpinners in 
1902 was 1,937,971, and by Northern 
spinners 2,050,774, a total of 3,988,- 
745 bales taken by the United States 
alone. 

The United States exported last 
year 6,736,071 bales, lost 4,625 bales 
by fire, and had a stock on hand at 
the end of the year of 164,773 bales. 

In 1902 the United States produced 
10,380,380 bales of cotton, the East 
Indies 2,300,000, Egypt 1,225,000, and 
Brazil, ete., 245,000, making the 
world’s production for that year 14,- 
150,380. In 1897 the United States 
produced 8,435,000 bales, East Indies 
2,021,401, Egypt 1,105,985, Brazil, 
ete., 108,662—total 11,670,958. The 
world’s total consumption of cotton 
in 1902 was 14,351,156, and in 1897 
it was 11,880,232. In 1892 there was 
a “deficit” of cotton of 200,000 bales. 
The world’s total production of cot- 
ton for the six years, inclusive, 1897- 
1902, was 80,573,222, and the world’s 
total consumption for the same time 
80,380,356, the production for this 
period, therefore, being only 192,866 
bales more than the consumption. 
Of the world’s crop for these six 


years, ending June 30, 1902, the 
United States produced 74.6 per 
cent. 


The average prices per pound and 
the acreage for the United States for 
1897-1902, are given as follows: 
1897, 7.72 cents, 23,445,00 acres; 1898, 
6.22, 24,319,000; 1899, 6.00, 24,967,- 
000; 1900, 8.69, 24,275,000; 1901, 





8.96, 25,084,000; 1902, 8.75, 26,802,000. 





The Greater and Continual Postal Frauds. 


The definite criminal accusations 
that were made up to the time the 
President returned to Washington 
and the charges preferred against of- 
ficials were enough to show a dis- 
graceful state of things. The most 
conspicous arrest and indictment for 
taking bribes was that of August 
M. Machen, Superintendent of the 
Free Delivery Division. 

Now the loss of money involved (so 
far) in these irregular, or criminal 
transactions is a trifle. The scandal- 
ous thing is the loss of character by 
the men implicated. Yet there are 
enormous losses in money suffered by 
the Department through a kind of 
fraud that is known to everybody 
who knows anything about the work- 
ing of the Department—a fraud that 
goes on year after year and has be- 
come almost sanctioned by custom— 
a fraud as large, perhaps, as the an- 
nual deficit of the Department. It is 
the fraud that the Department suf- 
fer in dealing with some of the rail- 
roads. 

At certain intervals the Govern- 
ment weighs the bulk mail that a rail- 
road earries, and a new contract is 
based on this weight. At the time 
when the weighing is done, some rail- 
road officials cause tons of mail-mat- 
ter to be sent—mail-matter that is 
prepared for the special purpose of 
making the average weight greater 
—which to all intents and purposes, 
is spurious mail-matter. And the 
Department permits itself thus to be 
imposed on. 
these, either fraud or incompetence 
is apparent. 

If the Postoffice Department is to 
be really reorganized, these vener- 
able and enormously costly abuses 


In such transactions as 


must be discontinued. In comparison 
with them, the peculations of a few 
corrupt officials, such as have yet 
been made known, are almost inap- 


preciable-—World’s Work. 





The Development of Canada. 


James J. Hill said _ recently: 
There is no reason why Canada may 
not have a population’ of 50,000,000 
within the next fifty years.” There 
are many in Canada who believe it. 
It is possible. England believes it. 
Many of our own far-seeing men be- 
lieve it. The Hon. James A. Smart, 
Deputy Minister of the Interior, and 
the most able head of this depart- 
ment, in the absence of the Minister, 
the Hon. Mr. Sifton, in his recent re- 
port before his committee stated that 
the immigration of the last eleven 
months has been the greatest by far 
in the history of Canada—something 
like 100,000. 

The stream has only begun to flow. 
The great wheat belts, 1,500 miles 
long and some 400 miles wide, will be 
plowed and harvested, all of it. 
Mantitoba alone has 25,000,000 acres 
of arable land. Only about 3,000,000 
acres have been plowed. There is a 
great future for Canada. She knows 
it; feels it; throbs it, east and west, 
and she is willing to share it with 
our own Northwest! The interna- 
tional boundary-line is not a physi- 
cal buarrier, nor a commercial one, 
nor seriously a political one.—Satur- 








day Evening Post. 


What the Low Administration Has Done 
for New York. a 


These items may be put to the 
credit of the present reform adminis- 
tration: A cleaner and more health- 
ful city, with better kept parks and 
streets, projected and accomplished 
public improvements,including docks, 
bridges, small parks, street signs, 
free baths, and buildings; a more ef- 
ficient and better organized- police 
foree; the breaking of the system 
of police blackmail; almost total sup- 
pression of gambling, a better en- 
forcement of the building and tene- 
ment laws, keeping immoral women 
off the street to a large extent, the 
closing of many notorious resorts, 
cleaning the town of crooks, and, on 
the whole, making New York a more 
desirable place to live and do busi- 
ness in than it was before.—Edward 
Lowry, in The World’s Work. 





A Lack ol Issues. 


A peculiar feature of the present 
political situation is the lack of 
clear-cut political issues. Ordina- 
rily, when we are so near a Presiden- 
tial election as we are at present, 
the questions over which the cam- 
paign is to be fought are at least 
clearlly in sight, and it can be con- 
jectured with some degree of confi- 
dence to what things the party in 
power will “point with pride,” what 
things the party of the opposition 
will “view with alarm.” 

In the election of 1888 the tariff 
was the chief question. President 
Cleveland’s tariff message to Con- 


gress in 1887 gave the issue prece- 
denee over all others in the cam- 


paign of the next year. In 1892 the 
tariff question was still dominant, 
although the silver question was al- 
most as important. In 1896 the sil- 
ver dwarfed all others. In 
1900 the Democratis platform de- 
clared “Imperialism” to be the par- 
amount issue, but the silver ques- 
tion was still the pivotal one in the 
judgment of a large proportion of 


issue 


the voters. 

The issues over which the last four 
Presidential campaigns have been 
fought are not altogether dead, but 
few political observers anticipate 
that any one of them, unless possi- 
bly the tariff, will figure conspicu- 
ously in next year’s campaign. 

Just as the issues which arose out 
of the Civil War and the _ recon- 
struction period gradually assumed 
less and less prominence in political 
platforms, so those which have been 
contested in the later Presidential 
campaigns, if they are not receding 
into the past altogether, are less 
influential over the minds of voters. 

It is not clear at this moment 
what issues are to take their places. 
There are problems in plenty await- 
ing solution; but there is no such 
crystallization of sentiment regard- 
ing them that practically all Repub- 
licans take one view of them, and 
practically all Democrats the oppo- 
site view. What a party does when 
in control of the government is, in 
a sense, its platform when it ap- 
peals for a new lease of power. But 
the question is at what points the 
opposition will challenge this plat- 
form, and what general principles 
will be uppermost in the campaign. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Chatham Citizen: <A very fine 
drove of cattle and 
through here last Monday en route 
for Raleigh. 

Wilkesboro Chronicle: The wheat 
crop is less than half in the county. 
But the corn crop 


sheep passed 


prospects are 
above the average. 

Gold Hill on 
Tuesday downed the proposition to 
admit distilleries by the very decisive 
and-emphatic vote of 29 against to 5 
for. 


Stanly Enterprise: 


Times Mercury, Hickory: A great 
deal of fruit has been canned this 
year. The glass jars have all been 
sold, and ealls are made for more 
every day. 

Monroe Journal: It continues to 
rain and crops are growing nicely. 
With a late frost there will be con- 
siderable cotton made but nothing 
like a full crop. 

King’s Weekly: We have said very 
little about the tobacco fight, because 
we do not know a remedy, unless it 
be the organization and 
tion of the farmers. 


co-opera- 


Lexington Dispatch: The water- 
melon crop in this section this sea- 
son is evidently the best for many 
years. Large numbers of fine melons 
are on the market daily. 


Tarboro Southerner: Farmers and 
others should now interest themselves 
in a peanut factory. One is needed. 
Farmers should remember that there 
is such a monster as the peanut trust. 


Biblical Recorder: There is this 
ground of hope for the people: If 
the railroads effect a monopoly and 
become oppressive, the Government 
ean take them over. If control is not 
effectual, ownership will be. 

Wilkesboro Chronicle: James 
Cheatham, the oldest man in the 
county, died last week, the 20th, at 
his home near Brushy Mountain 
postoffice. He died of old age. His 
children say he was 105 years old. 

Our Home: The first bale of new 
North Carolina cotton was sold at 
Morven last week by L. J. and P. E. 
Ratliff, of Morven. The bale 
weighed 509 pounds, and was bought 
by the Hardison Company for 12 
cents. 

The High Point correspondent of 
the Charlotte Observer says that at 
least twenty-five cases of appendicitis 
have occurred at High Point this 
year. The doctors seem to think that 
there is some local cause but are un- 
able to tell what it 15. 

Bear Marsh Cor. Duplin Journal: 
The tobacco jn this section is nearly 
all cured, and our farmers can now 
begin to comply with that law of na- 
ture which requires a man to sleep 
eight hours out of twenty-four. 
Much fodder has been lost in this 
neighborhood because of so much 
rain lately. Not a blade has been 
saved so far as I am aware but what 
has been rained on. 





Charity and Children: We have 
noticed one thing, and that is that 
this Piedmont section is not a very 
good one for lawyers. The people 
are too busy making money for them- 
selves to spend it fighting wind-mills. 

A reign of dissatisfaction is abroad 

in the land. Nearly all the farmers 
we have heard express themselves 
say if the present prices of tobacco 
continue, they will plant very little, 
if any, next year.—Danbury Re- 
porter. 
County Standard: The 
tobacco farmers here in Greene have 
really made a short crop of tobacco 
this year, but when the Trust gets 
willing to pay a living price for the 
weed, the farmers will trot them out 
a little and not before. 


Greene 


The blacksmith department of the 
Atlantic Coast Line shops at Rocky 
Mount was totally destroyed by fire 
The fire was caused 
by sparks from the anvil. The build- 
ing was nearly worthless, the chief 


Sunday night. 


loss being valuable tools. 

Observer: Mr. Wm. 
Brafford, one of the leading farmers 
in Hickory 


Chatham 
Mountain Township, 
was in town Tuesday. He says crops 
are finer than he has seen in twenty 
years. This same report comes from 
all sections of the county. 

Kinston Free Press: Mr. G. L. 
Kilpatrick brought in one of the fin- 
est bunches of pears Saturday ever 
seen by the editor. 
very large but are perfect specimens 


The fruit is not 


and a beautiful cluster, eight pears 
on one twig, averaging twelve ounces 
each. 

Henderson Gold Leaf: Now watch 
the fellows who undertake to ride in- 
to office on the backs of the farmers 
in consequence of the present agi- 
tated and dissatisfied condition of 
affairs incident to the low prices of 
tobacco. 
ing when the opportunity presents it- 
self. 

Lexington Dispatch: The late 
floods seem to have done no little 
damage to crops in the low-lands. 
Mr. Shakespeare herd of 
cows was caught in the river bottom 
pasture, and thirteen carcasses were 
found, while others are yet unac- 
counted for, and are either strayed 
or drowned. 


Demagogues are not want- 


Harris’ 


New Bern Journal: Farmers in 
Pamlico County say that the recent 
rains have damaged their cotton to 
the extent of more than half of the 
crop. Eleven thousand pounds of 
tobacco were sold at the Farmers’ 
Warehouse last week. The prices 
were better. Ten cents was paid for 
some of the best stock. 





Newton Enterprise: People who 
have been out on the country roads 
a good deal in the county say that 
they never before saw such a prom- 
ising crop of cotton. The stalks are 
of good size, well limbed and as full 
of bolls as they ean stick. If all 
the squares that come from now on 
fall off there will still be a fine crop 
of cotton unless there comes an early 
killing frost. It is two or three 
weeks late. Herein lies the only an- 
xiety about it. 





Gastonia Gazette: Has anybody 
gone ahead of a 70-pound melon yet? 
Mr. C. H. Parham, who lives near 
Begonia, reports that he cut and 
enjoyed a melon having that weight 
at his home Sunday. He raised it 
from seed out of a melon he bought 
last year from Mr. J. M. Sloan, the 
big Belmont melon-grower. 


Duplin Journal: Cotton is open- 
ing in some parts of Duplin and 
Sampson right rapidly. The price 
at this time gives hope to our farm- 
ers generally, but those crop estima- 
tors, or rather those government 
guessers, will no doubt follow their 
usual custom by giving a big crop 
this year and lower the price to an 
exceedingly small one this fall. 

Charity and Children: Ground 
was broken for the Whitty building 
on last Saturday morning. This 
work has been delayed for several 
weeks, from various causes, and we 
hope there will be no further hind- 
rances until the building is complet- 
ed. The architect’s drawings show 
that the new building will be equally 
as handsome and commodious as any 
of the other houses on the gronds. 

Marshville Home: There are lots 
of progressive neighborhoods in this 
county that might adopt the local tax 
system and have strong and perman- 
ent schools for their children. Sey- 
eral districts in the county have al- 
ready taken this progressive step, and 
they are proud of it. Supplement 
your public school appropriation by 
local taxation and you'll have a 
sound basis for a permanent school, 
and it will make you more public- 
spirited, more liberal and more patri- 
otic. 


Charlotte Chronicle: Two North 
Carolinians have made national repu- 
tations as relentless prosecuting law- 
yers; James W. Osborne, of Char- 
lotte, in the Molineux trials and in 
the Rice murder case, and others, 
while holding the office of Assistant 
District Attorney of New York; and 
Mr. Folk, as Circuit Attorney, in 
running to earth the municipal and 
legislative boodlers of St. Louis and 
Missouri. Osborne is a graduate of 
Davidson College and Folk of Wake 
Forest. 

Mooresville Cor. to Charlotte Ob- 
server: Mr. Julius A. Karriker, for 
whom the big coffin was recently 
made in Charlotte, died last week at 
his home in Rowan County. He 
was in his 51st yeat. The remains 
were interred at Concordia church. 
The large coffin, including box, 
weighed 600 pounds. The box in 
which the coffin was placed measured 
seven feet in length, four feet seven 
inches in width and three and one- 
half feet deep. Since his death the 
swelling has left Mr. Karriker’s body 
and the coffin is really larger than 
When in perfect health 
Mr. Karriker weighed from 360 to 
400 pounds. There was not room be- 
tween the standards of the wagon to 
place the box, and coupling pole was 
let out to give room for the box be- 
tween the front and rear whells. To 
get the box the usual depth below 


the surface of the earth will require 
a grave about eight feet dep. 


necessary. 





New Bern Journal: The fish in- 
dustry has suffered considerably on 
account of stormy weather. The out- 
look now, however, is very good. Fine 
supplies of trout, blue fish, croakers 
and flounders are coming in large 
quantities. 

Robesonian: There is no use say- 
ing or believing that the farmers who 
represent 82 per cent of the popula- 
tion of North Carolina cannot organ- 
ize themselves effectively. They not 
only can do it, but they must and we 
believe they will, do it speedily. 

Pender Chronicle: The huckle- 
berry business promises to be a great 
and profitable industry for Pender 
County in the course of a very few 
years. They are plentiful and “are 
of a very fine quality, and those who 
have shipped any of the fruit find 
that they bring good prices in the 
Northern markets. We hear that Mr. 
J. H. Murray’s children, of South 
Washington, picked and sold about 
$75 worth of huckleberries this sea- 
son, which gives only an idea of what 
ean be done. 


Burlington News: It seems there 
“is no joke about the construction 
of the Durham and Charlotte Rail- 
road from Pittsboro to Greensboro. 
The road is already constructed from 
Gulf to Pittsboro. and the work of 
grading the line from Pittsboro to 
Greensboro will be begun within a 
few weeks and pushed to early com- 
pletion. We notice that the citizens 
of Pittsboro had a meeting the other 
night and voted to give them a free 
right of way through the city, and 
also to give them a site for the depot. 

Robesonian, 21st: Cotton is high- 
er now than the average price reach- 
ed since 1895. The indications are 
that the farmers will have money to 
spend during the fall, but they 
should not spend largely now on this 
expectancy. The crop is not yet 
made, nor can we tell what specula- 
tion may do in regard to the price. 
The probabilities are that the price 
will be higher at the opening than at 
the close of the season. Cotton must 
be bought at once or many other cot- 
ton mills must shut down, hencé the 
demand will be stronger early than 
later. As fast as it opens it should 
be ginned and put on the market. 

Gastonia Gazette: Four genera- 
tions of the Kincaid family gathered 
at the old homestead one mile from 
Pleasant Ridge Saturday for the an- 
nual reunion. Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Kineaid, aged 75 and 77 years re- 
spectively, were surrounded by chil- 
dren, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, there being about eighty in 
all. A sumptuous outdoor feast was 
spread and old and young alike en- 
joyed a day of unalloyed pleasure. 
Photographer T. R. Shuford went 
down and secured excellent group 
pictures of the entire crowd. The 
occasion was one long to be remem- 
bered by all the members of the 
family. 


Tt is not the cares of to-day but the 
cares of to-morrow that weigh a man 
down. For the needs of to-day we 
have corresponding strength given. 
For the morrow we are told to trust 
—it is not ours yet—G. McDonald. 
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A Smile With Me.* 


(By permission of the Author. Copyrighted 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
O who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darken- 
ing lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the 
day,_—— 
A friend who knows and dares to 
say, 
The brave, sweet words that cheer 
the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 
IT fain would walk till journeys end, 
Through summer sunshine, winter 
rain, 
And_ then ?—Farewell, 
again! 
~—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


we'll 


meet 





What We Read. 
The Howells said in “Silas Lap- 
ham” that 


our civilization came 
mainly through books. Nothing 


It is but a modicum 
of culture that we get by open pre- 


eould be truer. 


cept or by word of mouth. We ab- 
sorb our ideas about life and our 
ideas for both art and life from 


books. This being the case, nothing 
is more important than the sort of 
‘books we read. We should see to 
it, above all, that they be healthy; 
above all, sane. Books which tend 
to pull down one’s faith in life or 
in mankind are not for us. Sweet- 
uess and light is a thing to have in 
front of us. We want our eiviliza- 
tion to tend toward these things, 
and we will de well to test our read- 
ing by them.—September Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





A Painful Incident. 


A somewhat seedy-looking person, 
who might have been a preacher or 
a poet, called on Mr. George H. Dan- 
iels, General Passenger Agent of 
the New York Central Railroad, the 
other day, and Mr. Daniels received 
him as suavely as if he had been a 
party coming to hire a special train. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” in- 
quired Mr. Daniels, by way of lead- 
ing up to the purpose of the visit. 

“T would like to have a pass to go 
to Buffalo,” replied the visitor with- 
out further preliminaries. 

“Ah, indeed?” said Mr. Daniels, 
shying a bit at the unexpectedness 
of it. “May I ask on what grounds?” 

“On the grounds of the New York 
Central Railroad, of course,” ex- 
plained the visitor with refreshing 
coolness; for it was a hot day. “I ean 
walk over the grounds of anybody 
else.” And Mr. Daniels was so over- 
that he 
could not hold his pen in his hand 
long enough to sign his name to the 
Which shows that 
a man mustn’t handle jokes—or G, 
P. A.’s—when loaded.— 


Collier’s Weekly. 


come by the explanation 


needed document. 


they are 


*This is No. 138 0f ourseries of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
aiready appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 

rs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
him, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelivy, and otherr, 





A Capital Story. 

capital 
around is at the expense 
ernor Aycock. 


Another going 
of Gov- 
Be fore he was Gov- 
ernor he appeared in a trial in Wil- 
son County, and with his usual ar- 


story 


dor was pressing the examination of 
a witness. He to the latter: 
“Are married?” The witness 
replied: “Yes.” “Whom did 
marry?” “A woman,” was the instant 
reply. The 
tion was: 


said 
you 


you 


next 
“Well, did you ever hear 
of any one who did not 
woman?” To this 


Gov ’ 
rovernors ques- 


marry a 
the witness re- 


plied, with his broadest grin: “Yes, | 


my sister married aman.” It is 
said by people who were on the spot 
that it was_ five least 
before more business could be 


done, 


minutes at 
any 
Even the judge roared and 
that it was the best 
thing he had heard since he had 
been on the As for Govy- 
that he 
outfit to water- 
the day.—Raleigh 
Correspondence Charlotte Observer. 


put it down 
bench. 
ernor Ayeock, it is said 
treated the 
melons 


entire 
later in 





Cashier Dewey’s Mistake. 

“Yes, Director Marks, of New 
Bern, is the man who is hardest hit by 
Tom Dewey’s taking all the funds 
of the Farmers’ and 
Bank,” said a Charlotte man who 
had just returned from a visit to 
New Bern. 


Merchants’ 


“Marks is said to be the 


largest stockholder and was the 
largest depositor. Tom Daniels, 


now receiver for the bank, called the 
directors together and said: 

““Gentlemen, it is my _ painful 
duty to inform you that Mr. Dewey 
has embezzled $131,000 from the 
bank, and has left in’ the 
$1,300. 

“What? Mr. Marks, with 


his right hand held behind his ear. 


bank 


eried 


Mr. Daniels repeated his _ state- 
ment. 
“Oh? said Mr. Marks. “Mr. 


Dewey has made a mistake, is it not 
so? We must find out where he is 
and send him those $1,300’—Char- 
lotte Observer. 





Happiness in Human Relations. 

Cladius Clear, writing in the Brit- 
ish Weekly on the “Art of Life,” 
gives some sensible, practical ad- 
vice about nurturing family happi- 
ness. He says: 

“That there is-an art of life which 
needs to be cultivated may be shown 
by various Especially 
the need is clear when we turn to 
life’s most intimate relations. We 
are apt to take for granted that 
natural affection will make them all 
that they should be without thought 
or painstaking. 


examples. 


A man and woman 
marry; they are heartily in love with 
each other. What more is necessary 


Much 


Happiness is neither a 


for a happy life? more is 
necessary. 
vested right 


nor a_ self-maintaing 


state. What is necessary is to make 
sure that love shall not only last, but 
grow stronger. It is not a matter 
of course that this should come to 
It takes skill and science to 
maintain life through life’s various 


pass. 





stages, and both the man and the 

woman must do their part. 
“Married people must look 

ward to the close of one stage of 


for- 
life and prepare for the _ other. 
This can only be done by self-de- 
nial, by the resolute endeavor on 
both sides to maintain a community 


of existence. The marriage that is 


truly sueeessful is the marriage 
where each becomes by degrees 


necessary to the eompleteness of 
the other’s life. 

“Tt is so with the family. Para- 
ents must not take for granted that 
their sons and daughters will love 
them simply on the strength of the 
natural They 


the affection of their children. 


bond. have to win 


‘There are some pathetie pas- 
sages in the life of the great schol- 
ar, I’. J. A. Wort, where he deplores 
that his dreadful shyness has inter- 
fered with his knowledge of his chil- 
He was eminently unselfish. 
He would put 


dren. 
aside the most en- 


@rossing work when his ehildren 
sought him; he desired to know all 
that was passing in the nursery 
world. But he complained of the un- 
wholesome reserve which kept them 
‘the 


which, whatever the other causes may 


at a distance, main cause of 
have been, has been my own miserable 
shyness, which has eruelly disabled 
me as a father among you all.’ 
“Many do not strive for the prize 
as Hort did and they miss it, and 
miss with it much of the best of life. 
The same is true about brothers and 
have ob- 
served in large families, apparently 
happy together, that each one lived 
his own life, that they knew very lit- 
tle of one another. To those who do 
not know how much streneth and 
joy ean be gained by the perfect 
between 
father, mother, sons, and daughters, 


sisters. Kvery one must 


commingling of interests 
this will appear an unspeakable loss; 
but many are apparently content to 
share the shelter of the same roof 
and have very little else in common, 
and yet be contended enough. There 
‘are many wives who know nothing 
of what their husbands are doing, 
many husbands know nothing 
and care nothing as to what their 
wives are doing, and yet they would 
be the first to say that their mar- 
riages are happy. They are happy 
after a fashion, but not after the 
true fashion.”—Selected. 


who 





j)A Long Memory. 
“Private” Allen, of 
sippi, formerly member of Congress 
United States 
sioner to the St. Louis Exposition, 


John Missis- 


and now a Commis- 
stood watching the great parade of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 
“That’s a fine lot of men,” com- 
mented Allen, who fought all through 
the Civil War on the 


side. “There is something strangely 


Confederate 


It seems that 
I have seen many of them before.” 


familiar about them. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Sena- 
tor Mason, of stood 
alongside, “that you recognize any of 


Tllinois, who 
those faces nearly forty years after 
the close of the war?” 

“Not faces,” said Allen; “backs.” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 





Not Seeing Evil. 


To allow the mind to dwell upon 
or to look often at low things is to 
unecosciously lower one’s standards 
and the tone of one’s character. To 
say that the contemplation of evil 
and its consequences is valuable as 
a warning against wrong-doing is 
true; but it is a question if such 
consideration of wrong is not some- 


times harmful. Old as Pope’s ecoup- 


lets are, they point a truth which 
we do well to take to heart: 
Viee is monster of so frightful 


mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen $5 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her 


faee, 
We first endure,, then pity, then 
embrace. 
To keep the mind on good and 


strive after high things 1s a surer 


way of progress and of  develop- 
ment than to keep constantly look- 
ing for the gins and pitfalls. Keep 
your mind on the true, the beautiful 
and the good, so shall you ineorpo- 
rate all these virtues into your char- 


Companion. 





Habits in the Child. 
The following is taken from a pa- 
[labits and Will, by Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney, in the Delinea- 
“The habits of 
reverence, gentleness, courtesy, hon- 


per on 
tor for September: 


esty, courage and patience, like their 
opposites, are absorbed by the child 
with whom he is most 


from those 


closely associated. It is in these 
attributes that an ounce of example 
‘It is a 


charming custom to lose no oppor- 


outweighs a ton of precept. 


tunity either in reading fietion or in 
attending on 
everyday living to express an enthu- 


the circumstances 


siastic appreciation of the good, the 
noble, beautiful and true, but valua- 
ble beyond and above all discussion 
of these virtues is, “Io be as nearly 
as we can what we wish our children 
to be.’ ” 





The North Carolina Woman Who 
Teaches the Roosevelt Children. 


Mention is made in the last num- 
ber of The Ladies’ Home Journal of 
a young lady from North Carolina 
who has worked her way to the front 
as a teacher, and now teaches Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s younger children. 
Her name is not given, but it is 
Miss McSwain, of Wade, Cumber- 
land 


MeSwain, Jr., is an army surgeon 


County. 
of high repute. Miss McSwain is a 
fine scholar, and a few years ago was 
the only teacher who passed a se- 
vere examination, conducted by Dr. 


J. T. Alderman.—Col. F. A. Olds. 





The House of Lords of the Eng- 
lish Parliament has passed the Irish 
land bill, and it 
to the 


acceptance or 


has béen returned 
House of Commons for the 
rejection of amend- 
ments made by the Upper House. 





Love of country is one of the lofti- 
est virtues, and so treason against it 
has been considered among the most 
damning sins.—E, A. Storrs. 


Her brother, H. A. . 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 

















Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 





The article “For Editors to Think 
About,” on pagé 9 of last 
Progressive Farmer, is exceedingly 


week’s 


timely and merots the most thought- 
time that 
some brave spirit breast the tide and 
face the false friend who claims to 


ful consideration. It is 


eater to the literary appetite of the 
the filth that 
finds its way into the daily press, 


reading public. If 


and into many weeklies is really rel- 
to be 2 


caused it so? 
A nice cow will learn to drink slops 


ished, who has 
if you persist in giving her no elear 
water. Is it right or healthful for 
you to consume quantities of lauda- 
num just beeause you like it? Of 
course you kuow of the harmful 
effect on the human system. 


Could you tolerate the person 


know 


whom you was insiduously 
poisoning your child? Should you 
allow such person free aceess to 


Well, let me tell 


you that you are doing that 


your home circle ? 
very 
thing—not in the form of a human 
being, it is 
persons in 


strue, but to most young 
a more enticing form of 
Most of us are blest 
with curiosity and will read articles 


a ‘new paper.’ 


with big head lines, and sometimes 
(to our shame be it said) we are 
prone to hide the 
out on the porch anywhere in order 
that the members of the household 
may not see us reading so black an 
article. If we had a law compelling 
every such editor to yellow 
paper for such vile print we would 
then know by its color what we were 
consuming and not be deceived into 
thinking that we were to satiate our 
appetites on pure milk and then sud- 
denly realize that it is slops we 
drinking. 


behind door or 


use 


are 


Human = seanvengers we 
ap- 
putrid 


editors 


have with us, of course, whose 
petites call continually 
stuff, but it be all 
have come to the deliberate conelu- 
sion that all of us are such and that 
they must deal us nauseating stuff 


for 


2an our 


at every meal? Why do they persist 
in compelling us to swallow it? 

virtue 
sometimes, and I for one think that 
it is time to eall a halt and demand 
a clean press. 


Endurance ceases to be a 


Knowledge of evil in- 
creases the capacity for evil, and if 
the papers are not educating erimi- 
nals, then what are they doing? If 
womanhood would assert her prerog- 
ative and demand purity of the press, 
she would get it, for if in no other 
way, we could simply say that such 
and such papers are not fit for our 
home circle, and 
coming. 


have them = stop 
Were we to take so deci- 
sive a step, think you there is an ed- 
itor so obtuse that his business, if 
not his innate sense of right, would 
not call for a reform in 


up of his paper? 


the make- 


Let every mother and father who 
reads this department in our paper 
read carefully every column of news- 
paper matter that comes to the home 
for one week only and then they will 





realize, as perhaps they have not 
done hitherto, just what I mean by 
calling on them to help rectify this 
wrong that is being continually 
wrought, and let them ask themselves 
if they feel justified in allowing it to 
continue. News is news, of course, 
but no news is better than some we 
are foreed to read. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





More Recollections of Negro Life. 


Dear Aunt In my last 
communication I spoke of the South 


Jennie: 





as a vast missionary field; that the 
the 


training schools where 


holders 
the 
were fitted for the various occupa- 
tions of life. 


gro race are aware that they are very 


homes of slave were 


slaves 
All that know the ne- 


imitative and readily copy the man- 
ner of the family to which they be- 
long, not only in the use of language 
but even to the tone of voice. Gen- 
erally the planters of the South were 
courtly in their manners, surpassing 
in this respeet any people in the 
United States. When a small boy, 
I heard an old neighbor remark to 
my father that if a negro was taken 
and put in Judge Ruffin’s family and 
permitted to associate with none 
else, he would still be a negro in his 
In this the old man was 
All the old negroes that 
IT know retain the good manners of 
The 


doff their hats and make a courtsey 


manner. 


mistaken. 


their early training. old men 


bow and the old women drop a 
“eourtesy” when addressing their 
superiors. 

Profanity was not common 
among the slaves. In Christian 


families moral training was not neg- 
leeted, and I am sure the moral con- 
dition of the slaves was much better 
that of 
court reeords will show. 


than the freedmen, as our 
They were 
the Sabbath, 


and permitted to attend chureh on 


compelled to observe 


Thanksgiving and fast days, besides 


the regular services on each Sab- 


bath. My father, who was a strict 
echurehman, on such days and Sab- 
bath mornings ealled his servants 


in to family prayers. 


In the year 1835 there was a law 
passed in North Carolina, prohibit- 
ing the negroes from being taught 
found 


were 


to read and write. It 
that Northern 
travelling through the 


was 
eminissaries 
South, dis- 
guised as peddlers, and were dissem- 
inating abolition sentiment. 

Nat 


eurred in Virginia in the year 1838, 


Turner’s insurrection  oe- 


and one in Hayti a few years pre- 


vious. ‘This caused considerable 
alarm in sections where the slaves 
greatly outnumbered the whites. 


This scare soon passed away, and in 
many families the negroes were still 
taught to read by the white children. 
In my father’s family I taught sev- 
eral of the negroes to read. Charity, 
learned to 
read at Sunday-sehool, before 1835. 
Valentine, her 


my mother’s laundress, 
informed 
me that he was sent to school with 
his 


husband, 


take 
eare of them and that he often re- 


master’s little children to 
cited his lessons with the white chil- 
dren. He at that time belonged to 


the elder Phileman Holt. I was a 





small boy and he well paid me for 
my services, giving me sometimes 
as much as two dollars! He and his 
wife learned to read quite well. He 
somehow obtained a geography and 
of this study he was very fond, soon 
learning the directions on the maps 
and names of the different States. 
Adroitly he would inquire which 
were the free States, and which the 
direction to them. Shortly before 
the war Dr. Thomas Griffis, who then 
owned him went to Texas. Quite a 
number of persons wished to buy 
him, as he was anxious to remain in 
North Carolina, and he was a val- 
uable smith. Many good men great- 
ly sympathized with him. His mas- 
ter would not sell him. One of his 
friends, a prominent man, procured 
for him a free pass that had belonged 
to a free negro, who had died. (Prior 
to 1835 all free negroes were required 
to carry a pass with the county seal 
on it.) By the use of this, working 
as a journeyman blacksmith, he 
reached Gallipolis, Ohio. Not feel- 
ing secure there, on account of the 
fugitive slave law, he went to Can- 
ada, where he remained until after 
the war, when he returned to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and sent to North Caro- 
lina for his wife and children. 
The negro, like Diotrephes, loves 
pre-eminence. This he shows in all 
meetings where he is permitted to 
take a part. He is also very fond of 
exercising his authority over others 
whenever he is able. Ile makes a 
cruel taskmaster ,and as a foreman 
in slavery time, he often unmerci- 
fully whipped those in his division. 
If Mrs. Stowe, instead of’ depicting 
Unele Tom as helping those under 
him to perform their tasks, had rep- 
resented him as chastizing them and 
compelling them to wait on him, she 
would have more trully delineated 
the negro character. The negro is 
very fond of showing his ability to 
speak in public. As the ministry 
affords the best opportunity for this 
and the qualifications required for 
this are not very high, many of them 
take to this profession. It may not 
be amiss to mention some of their 
efforts in the pulpit. Prior to the 
year 1835, when they were prohibi- 
ted by public statute from speaking, 
churches of different denominations 
appointed negroes to exhort and 
preach to those of their own color. 
The Hawfields church session ap- 
pointed Baker’s Sam, and he was 
permitted to oceupy the church on 
Sabbath nights. At his first appoint- 
ment a large congregation of ne- 
groes and quite a number of bad 
white boys assembled. Sam arose 
with great solemnity and com- 
menced: “My disco’se to-night is 
founded on these words: Every tub 
must stand on its own bottom. Let 
every man chaw his own terbacker, 
and mind his own business.” It was 
said to have been a very original ser- 
mon. As usual in those days he 
called up the meurners. A number 
of the white boys came forward and 
made the night hideous with their 
groans and moaning. The negroes, 
be it said to their credit, did not 
come forward. At this Sam became 
very indignant and denounced them 





“ignorant 
jug-taverned 


bitterly, calling them 
gourd-headed, 


gers.” 


nig- 
His next effort was a funeral 
sermon on the death of a man who 
left a widow. In his he 
remarked that “No doubt the dear 
departed was at that moment before 
the throne of God 
the widder.” 


discourse 


intereeding for 
He was arraigned for 
heterodoxy, and asked if he did not 
know that Christ was the only in- 
tercessor? He answered yes. “Then 
why did you preach differently?” “I 
jes said dat for de comfort of de 
widder.” Sam was stopped from ex- 
ercising his gifts in public. 

About this time George 
Mebane’s Sam also preached. His 
sermon was on the judgment day, 


’Squire 


and was somewhat as follows: “Gabel 
He blo’ so 
loud he erack de ground an’ de dead 
Den 


eyes will shine like a highten’ bug; 


will, blo’ his trumpet. 
come outen der graves. your 


you will tremble and your knees will 


knock together chickechack, like 

Marser George’s cutting box. 
Immediately after the war our 

country was over run. with negro 


One preached at Battle- 
A friend and myself went to 
hear him. A large number of negroes 


preachers. 
boro. 


had gathered in the old cotton ware- 
A small black arose 
and announced himself as divinely 


house. negro 
ealled and sent to preach to them 
that day. As to his call, he told the 
Lord he was not able to go; that he 
eould not read and that if he did go 
he would be killed. 
manded him to go and he would be 
with He informed that 
men with guns and dogs lay in wait 
for him on the way, but the Lord 
xaused a deep sleep to fall on them 
and he passed right 


The Lord eom- 


him. was 


through them 
and they did not wake, and he hadn’t 
heard that they had waked up yet. 
He said he could not read a word, 
but it was all revealed to him. The 
design of his discourse was to prove 
that the negroes were the descend- 
ants of Ishmel. He very 
graphie account of the casting out 


gave a 


of Hagar; that Haga’s little boy 
laughed at Sarah’s boy and_ that 


made Sarah mad and Sarah ran Ha- 
gar with Ishmal off. 

I think these notices of negro ser- 
mons are sufficient. It must be said, 
however, that many negroes are good 
speakers to the amount of knowledge 
they possess. To discuss all the pe- 


culiarities of the 


negro would re- 
quire more space than could be 


given in an agricultural paper. 
B. F. WHITE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





A Beautiful Resolution. 

It makes no kind of difference who 
said it, but some sensible man or 
woman wrote: “Let us resolve, first, 
to cultivate the grace of silence; sec- 
ond, to deem all fault-finding that 
does no good a sin, and to resolve, 
when we are ourselves happy, not to 
poison the atmosphere of our neigh- 
bors by calling upon them to remark 
every painful and disagreeable fea- 
ture in their daily life; third, to 
practice the grace and virtue of 
praise.” Did we ever read anything 
more appropriate for these times? 
But we will forget if we don’t take 
care.—Exchange. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Reflect, ex- 
amine, and analyze everything, in order to form 
Let not the dic- 
tum of any man impose upon your understanding, 
mislead your actions, or dictate your conversa- 
tion. Of all the troubles, do not decline, as many 
people do, that of thinking. The herd of man- 
kind ean hardly be said to think; their notions 
are almost all adopted.—From Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to His Son. 


Use and assert your own reason. 


a sound and mature judgment. 





FARMER CHILDREN NEED FARMER STUDIES.* 


Our edueational system has been made by city 
people for city people, and the country school 
finds it second-hand, ill-fitting amd unattractive. 
To this fact more than to any other, perhaps, is 
due the backwardness of education in agricul- 
tural States. The school has not taken hold on 
farm life. Plants, soils, animals, insects, flowers, 
the weather, the forests and the sky—from all 
these things it has stood apart, while it has bab- 
bled of subjects unfamiliar and uninteresting 
to the country-bred child. All rural education 
has been hacked and hewed to fit the Procrustean 
bed of the city model. 

A striking protest against the present itration- 
al policy is found in a private letter now before 
me, ritten by one of the most efficient American 
professors of agriculture: 

“Statistics show that in this State each year 
sixty young men take up the ministry 
sixty-six law and seventy-two medicine, while 
13,000 annually take up agriculture as a gainful 
pursuit. But our school-books are written for the 
few, not the many. * * * Put such words as 
phosphate, protein and nitrogen prominently in 
our spelling-books, and they will not be as mean- 
ingless as Greek to adult farmers. Let nature- 
lore give freshness to our reading-books and the 
mass of country boys will not be so blind to the 
everyday life about them. Let. our arithmetics 
apply addition, subtraction, percentage and com- 
mon fractions to agricultural problems, and the 
farm boy will see the need of education as prepa- 
ration for his own life work. At present, how- 
ever, the entire curriculum leads away from the 
farm.” 

Nor is it in the West and South alone that this 
evil exists. Doctor John Graham Brooks, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has said: 

“Look with me into an average Massachusetts 
schoolhouse. Its arithmetic, its geography, its 
penmanship, its bookkeeping, and its reading-book 
appeals to the imagination of the farmer’s child, 
are still dominated by clerk and trading point of 
view. As one listens to the teaching, it is as if 
the one object were to create discontent with the 
country life, to make every bright child hate his 
surroundings. The instruction seems to assume 
the failure of the farm life. The inexhaustible 
charm and resource of the country have no part 
in this teaching.” 

This is a severe indictment of our present 
methods, but it is not a whit too severe. To find 
proof you have only to examine the text-books in 
use in our rural schools. Apparently they have 
been written solely for city children, sons and 
daughters of clerks, bankers and 
traders. They do not even suggest to the farm- 
er’s child the possibilities of science and training 
in agricultural work. On the contrary, the nat- 
ural and logical inference from our general 
scheme of rural instruction is that education is 


merchants, 





*This article by the Editor of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
was begun with the intention of using it as an editorial in 
this paper, but later it was sent to the Worlds Work, aud 
published in the August, 1908, number of that magazine. It 
is printed here by permission of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
publishers of the World’s Work. 





not indispensable to the farmer, but is intended 


chiefly for the commercial and_ professional 
classes. 

Take, for example, the first study mentioned 
by Doctor Brooks—arithmetic. Pick up any high- 
grade arithmetic in use in the rural schools and 
you will find no lack of attention to banking and 
commissions and foreign exchange and commer- 
cial affairs generally. 
such dignity—not even in schools that will fur- 
nish five times as many reeruits for the farm as 
for the city. Moreover, you will find special de- 
partments for common mechanical trades—plas- 


tering, stone-work, carpentering, and even gaug- 


But agriculture rises to no 





ing and lumber-measuring—subjects quite as dif- 
ficult to teach or to understand as the rules for 
compounding feeding rations or mixing fertiliz- 
ers. But in no school arithmetic have I ever 
found one reference to either of these important 
forms of agricultural mathematics. You would 
never learn from these text-books that farming 
ealls for anything more than the dull drudgery 
that blighted and brutalized Millet’s “Man With 
the Hoe.” Shall we marvel, then, that the boy 
who expects to farm finds little to encourage reg- 
ular attendance on such and his tax- 
paying father little to eneourage more liberal 
support 2 


schools, 


True, the arithmeties give some examples based 
on farming, but there are comparatively few of 
these, and there are practically none that illus- 
trate the possibilities of applied science as a 
profit-making factor in agricultural work. Your 
class of bright farmer boys, for example, may 
have learned all the mathematical formulas relat- 
ing to stocks, insurance and banking, but it is not 
at all improbable that nine-tenths of them have 
never seen arithmetic applied to agriculture in 
such practical problems as the following: 

Caleulate the value of a ton of fertilizer con- 
taining 2 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 2 per cent potash; nitrogen being worth 
14 cents a pound, phosphoric acid 4 cents, and 
potash 5 cents. 

Two dairy cows produce each 5,000 pounds of 
milk a year. The butter-fat tests of No. 1 is 4.6 
per cent, and of No. 2, 6.3 per cent. Butter sell- 
ing for 25 cents a pound, how much greater is 
the yearly income from No. 2 than from No. 1? 
(Note.—One pound of butter-fat is equivalent to 
1 1-16 pounds butter.) 

Calculate the nutritive ratio in a feeding ra- 
tion supplying 3 pounds protein, 1 pound fat and 
14 pounds carbohydrates. * 

The analyses of cottonseed meal, muriate of 
potash and phosphoric acid being given, in what 
proportion shall we mix, using the necessary filler, 
to get a fertilizer with 9 per cent phosphoric acid, 
3 per cent nitrogen and 3 per cent potash? 

There is nothing impractical or extreme in 
such problems as these; they might well be given 
in any arithmetic in use in rural schools. To the 
larger number of pupils they would be of im- 
mensely greater practical value than examples 
based on commercial affairs, while as intellectual 
gymnatics the agricultural problems would be as 
good. Of course, the farm boy’s arithmetic should 
not be devoted exclusively to such matter. But 
from the very first a large proportion of his sums 
—in addition and subtraction as well as in the 
more advanced branches—should deal, not with 
work foreign alike to his knowledge and his in- 
terest, but with familiar and practical subjects. 

While I have given so much attention to arith- 
metic, the reader will bear in mind that I have 
used it, not for its own sake, but only as an illus- 
tration of the general misfit in rural school 
studies. Reading books, spelling books, geogra- 
all, as Dr. Brooks says, are “dom- 
inated by clerk and trading point of view.” 

But the work of improvement should not stop 
here. A right point of view should be required 
in the branches already taught, but we should go 
further. Text-books combining the elements of 





phies, histories 





agriculture and the brighter forms of nature- 
study should be adopted for use in all rural 
schools. In these books the practical and the 
esthetic should go hand in hand. The pleasures 
of country living should be set forth, and a con- 
stant effort made to interest the child in the com- 
mon things about him—the mysteries of plant 
and animal life, the beauties of nature, the every- 
day wonders of the fields and woods. With equal 
earnestness the profit of intelligent 
should be emphasized; the elements of agricul- 
tural science should be given. 

Recent educational progréss makes it unneces- 
sary to defend this idea. 
as a visionary suggestion; in view of the vast in- 


farming 


No one now regards it 


terests affected, it is not an unreasonable one; 
in view of the great good that would result, it is 
not an unimportant one. Millions, for example, 
are lost every year by unscientific stock-feeding, 
that could be saved to the farmer if he would 
practice the simple rules for compounding feed- 
ing rations. Millions more are lost annually by 
irrational fertilizing because the farmer is not 
taught the properties of the common fertilizing 
elements, the needs of different crop rotations, 
and proper combinations of farming specialties- 
the knowledge of a few fundamental principles 
being sufficient to enable the farmer to 
them. To learn of these subjects would require 
no special ability. Children of ordinary capacity 
in ordinary publie schools could practically mas- 
ter them. 

Far-reaching effects would follow in due sea- 
Practical education is the 
stone that has revolutionized every 
and professional calling of civilized man; and, 
with a properly modernized school curriculum, its 
golden touch would reach agriculture also, trans- 
forming and uplifting this most ancient of oceu- 
pations. Every class would share in the benefits, 
and the nation itself would be immeasurably 
strengethened; for with the rural half of our pop- 
ulation intelligent and independent, we shall al- 
ways have a protecting balance of power in our 
political life. Anarchy and socialism among the 
city poor, greed and snobbery among the very 
rich, will each find an antidote in the content and 
conservatism of a great farming class. More- 
over, our commercial supremacy is largely de- 
pendent on the well-being of the rural districts— 
men as well as crops being considered in this- 
statement. 

To stop our teachers and text-books from fos- 
tering the idea that education is needed in the 
city but not in the country, needed in managing 
a store but not in managing a farm; to stay the 
over-crowding of the professions and city trades 
and to develop the latent possibilities in scientific 
agriculture; and—last, but not least—to instil a 
love of nature and joy in country living; this task 
is not hopeless that we should shrink from it, nor 
small that we should neglect it, but it is in truth 
a worthy and reasonable one for America to try 
its strength on. 


plan 


son. philosopher's 


commercial 





BOOK NOTICE. 


THE ONE WOMAN. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
350 pages. Tllustrated. $1.50. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Publishers, New York. 


This Mr. Dixon, it is unnecessary to say, is the 
brilliant young North Carolinian, formerly a Bap- 
tist minister, whose previous story, “The Leo- 
pard’s Spots,” was one of the best selling novels 
of last year. His new book-is avowedly a novel 
with a purpose. Against Socialism and the di- 
vorce evil it thunders a mighty and passionate 
protest. 

The hero, Rev. Frank Gordon, is a young 
preacher of great eloquence and magnetism who 
goes to New York and becomes the pastor of a 
leading church. But he breaks away from the old 
faith, makes a new creed, and founds.a new or- 
ganization. He preaches Socialism and free love. 
A rich and beautiful young woman of his congre- 
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gation lures him on further and further till he 
divorces his wife and marries the enchantress. 
The rest of the story is crowded with incident; 
we see the sublime faithfulness of the. divorced 
wife and mother; the history of the new Social- 
istic Temple; the irony of fate that brings retri- 
bution in its most cruel form to young Gordon; 
the Overman murder and—but we must not tell 
it all. 

Every page throbs with action and with feel- 
ing, and no one will read the book without getting 
a more impressive idea of the danger and foul- 
There 
is little of what we call sweetness and charm in 
the story, but that it is powerful, dramatic and 
absorbingly interesting no one will deny. 


ness of the evils against which it is aimed. 





Does Education Pay ? 


The editor by request withholds the name of 
ihe author of the following interesting biography. 
All the statements, however, are literally true 
and speak their impressive lesson. It may add 
something to this story to know that its author 
and all concerned now live in the South. 

“Some years ago my father, a natural genius 
in some respects, but uneducated, was a day labor- 
er in a factory located in a Northern State. Four 
sens were born and reared in the humble home 
of that unedueated, untrained day laborer. They 
all learned their father’s trade. 

“T was the oldest son and I used every oppor- 
tunity to get a little education, attending the win- 
ter school, as did all my other brothers. All of 
us grew to manhood and all learned our father’s 
trade, as I said above. I still continued my edu- 
cation largely by home reading. But for several 
years I worked at my trade only a few months of 
the year and with the money I earned attended 
school. My two brothers next of age seemed not 
to care for an education, neglected the common 
school, and took the first opportunity to leave it 
forever. 

“T sueceeeded in encouraging my youngest 
brother to remain in the common school until he 
completed its course of study. In addition to 
this common school training this brother secured 
a term or two of normal school training. 

“My edueation soon enabled me to secure a 
foreman’s position in the factory, but my two 
brothers, naturally as gifted as myself, had to 
remain laborers because they had not enough edu- 
cation to take higher positions. From a fore- 
man’s place I rose to be manager of the factory. 
T now manage a number of factories and am a di- 
My young- 
est brother whom I kept in school is one of my 
My other 
They are still day 
They can not get higher because they 
have no education. 


rector in several large corporations. 


foremen and is carning a good salary. 
two brothers now work for me. 
laborers. 
During the past ten years I 
could have put both of them in positions paying 
from $1,500 to $2,500 per year, if they had had 
even a thorough elementary school education.”— 
Southern Education. 





Kind Parents or Silly Parents. 

Every father of a large family—and being an 
old-fashioned man I believe in large families— 
knows that if he has to do well by his children he 
must try to do well by himself. 
you in your own experience known men—and I 


Now, haven’t 


am sorry to say even more often women—who 
think that they are doing a favor to their chil- 
any effort ? 
When they let the girls sit at ease and read while 


dren when they shield them from 


the mother does all the housework* Don’t you 
like that? I do. Yes, 
a boy will be brought up to be very ornamental 
and not useful. Ex- 
Now those are not good fathers and moth- 


know eases and when 
Don’t you know that, too? 
actly. 
ers. They are not being kind, they are simply 
being silly—From a speech by President Roose- 


velt. 





Lynching is Anarchy. 

Anarchy is the rejection of government. It 
does not consist only of the ravings of the red- 
mouthed professors of the cult or plotting 
against kings and presidents, or in the actual kill- 
ing of the head of the State. All that is neces- 
sary to produce anarchy is for any number of 
persons to conspire to overthrow the law, or ig- 
nore it by their conduct. Sovereignty in this 
country does not inhere in persons, but in the 
codes and statutes enacted by the people. 

It was anarchy in Georgia when the mob at 
Newton, in Baker County, on Thursday night, 
raided the jail and lynched three murderers safe- 
ly imprisoned and awaiting trial before a lawful 
and reliable court and jury. While it is true that 
there appears little if any doubt of their guilt, 
that fact alone should have inspired good citizens 
to await with patience and confidence the outcome 
of a lawful trial. 

There are delays of the law that are often ag- 
gravating to the impulsive element among men, 
but it were better to keep courts in session all the 
year through in every county in the United 
States to give speedy trial to accused men than 
that one such affair as that at Newton should oc- 
cur in this or any other commonwealth of our 
enlightened country. 

The only excuse that can possibly be pleaded in 
justification of lynch law is that the State is dis- 
banded, the officials dead and the laws suspended 
by an interregnum in which the natural rights of 
men take the place of the orderly regulations of 
organized society. 

It is astonishing to consider how far and fast 
the spirit of anarchy is traveling in this country. 
Not many years ago only brutal rapist and mur- 
derers of helpless women and children enraged the 
people to these unlawful methods of vengeance. 
Now homicides of the ordinary types, the rob- 
bing of houses, the stealing of goods and chattels 
are in one place and another enough to congre- 
gate a mob and cause a popular hanging or burn- 
ing. 

It is no longer sectional, if it ever was, but is a 
nationally diffused crime and a growing menace 
to the good order and civilized procedures ‘of the 
nation at large. 

It must be stopped! Any further increase of 
its virulence and eaprices will put in jeopardy 
almost any man, white or black, justly or falsely 
aeceused of crime. Society must be protected 
from the recidivism of barbarism. Government 
must be respected and its laws obeyed. Justice 
must be speedy and exact. The whole fibrie of 
our civilization totters on an insecure base when 
every arm and sovereignty is broken through by 
irrational, irresponsible and bloody-minded mobs. 

There is wisdom enough in our States to legis- 
late such penalties upon this brand of anarchy 
as to make it dangerous for any man, other than 
a madman or a besotted idiott, to join a lynching 
party. Otherwise 
ure a 


methods of 
failure. What is needed is a 
public opinion in every State that will demand 
such penalties and their enforcement at what- 


our government 


confessed 


ever cost of life and money. 

The time when the lynehing of a certain breed 
of brutes could be winked at because of satisfac- 
tion that punishment came to him quickly and to 
the utmost, has given way to a time when the 
greater peril to socicty is the mob itself that 
Against the growth 
of that eveil the best sense of the nation needs to 


does the work of vengeance. 


combine and enforce an adequate protection.—At- 
lanta Constitution. 





The American cup defender in the great Anglo- 
American yacht race at New York, defeated 
Shamrock IJI, Sir Thos. Lipton’s yaeht. And 
still another year is added to the 52 years Amer- 
ica has held the prize. 





Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the 


body.—Addison. 





Curses Will be Turned to Praises. 


We must bring the country people nearer to- 
gether by good roads and then we can have good 
schools. We are pledged to educate the people 
of North Carolina. We heard from the 
taxation imposed for the purpose of educating 
the children and to build good roads; you must 


have 


raise money by levying taxes. Some will curse 
you now, but the future gencrations will sing 
your praises.—Governor Aycock, at Winston- 
Salem. 





What a transformation man has wrought in 
matter!- Nature says here is a lump of mud; man 
answers, let it become a beautiful vase. Nature 
says, here is a sweet briar; man answers, let it 
become a rose double and of many hues. Nature 
says, here is a string and a block of wood; man 
answers, let them be a sweet-voiced harp. Nature 
says, here is a daisy; Burns answers, let it be- 
come a poem. Nature says here is a piece of 
ochre and some iron rust; Millet answers, let the_ 
colors become an Angelus. Nature says, here is 
reason rude and untaught; man must answer, let 
the mind become as full of thoughts as the sky 
of stars and more radiant. Nature says, here 
is rude affection; man must answer, let the heart 
beecomeras full of love and sympathy as the sum- 
mer is full of ripeness and beauty. Nature says, 
here is a conscience, train it; man should answer, 
let the conscience be as true to Christ and God 
as a needle to the pole-—Newell Dwight Hillis, 
in “Right Living as a Fine Art.” ‘ 


ve 





Have you seen the bulletin entitled “Good 
Roads for > which the Department of 
Agriculture is sending out ? 


Farmers’ 
“All money spent on 
repairing earth roads,’ says the pamphlet, “be- 
comes each year a total loss without materially 
improving their conditions. They are, as a rule, 
the most expensive roads that can be used, while 
on the other hand stone roads, if properly con- 
structed of good material and kept in perfect 
condition, are the most economical roads that 
ean be constructed.” These are the conclusions 
of one of the greatest authorities in the world on 
the subject of good roads. 


* 





Gastonia Gazette. 





The Nebraska Republicans last week declared 
for Roosevelt and Webster as the Presidential 
ticket for 1904. Webster is a Nebraska Republi- 
ean who has never been heard of outside of his 
own section. But there seems to be a growing 
appreciation of the dignity of the Vice-Presi- 
dency, and it is not likely that either party will 
name a nonentity for second place next year. 
The country risks too much in having a man of 
doubtful ability or character with only the brittle 
thread of one man’s life between him and the 
power of the Chief Executive. 





from the United 
States Minister at Constantinople that the United 


On reecipt of information 
States Vice Consul at Beirut, Syria, had been as- 
sassinated, the Huropean squadron of the United 
States Navy was immediately ordered to proceed 
to that port. Since then it has been learned that 
the Vice Consul 


but was fired upon, and the squadron will proceed 


was not killed, nor even hurt, 


as ordered, and be ready for eme regency. 





Lord Salisbury, for a long time the rival of 
Wm. Gladstone, one of Eneland’s greatest states- 
men, and who sueceeded Gladstone as prime min- 
ister, died August 22. 





Smith, known 


August 


Major Chas. IT. 
as Bill Arp, died 


Cartersville, Ga. 


the world over 


24th, at his home in 





What is a great love of books? It is something 
like a personal introduction to the great and good 


men of all past times.—John Bright. 
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Better Roads and Better Schools. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The farmers of East Tennessee are 
aroused on the subject of road im- 
provement, and especially enthusias- 
tic for the plan of co-operation be- 
tween the State and nation. At the 
recent East Tennessee Farmer’s Con- 
vention, with an attendance of 1,200 
men, the Brownlow Bill was unani- 
mously endorsed. The measure was 
especially commended as a means of 
improvement in the country schools. 
This is one of the strongest reasons 
for the systematic improvement of 
the country roads.  Unimproved 
roads are perhaps the greatest draw- 
back to the suceess of rural schools. 
When the season of bottomless roads 
arrives, the attendance at school be- 
comes small and irregular, the classes 
become discouraged, and but little 
progress can be made. 

One of the principal reforms of 
to-day consists in the consolidation 
of rural schools so as to do away with 
the greater number of small unsatis- 
factory schools and replace 
with larger centrally located schools. 
This would reduce the expense and 


them 


greatly increase the efficiency of the 
country schools. In many places the 
people have adopted the plan of send- 
ing out wagons at public expense to 
bring in the children on the various 
roads. But this plan is only feasible 
where the roads are uniformly good. 
Hence the bad roads which prevail 
in most sections are a great bar to 
educational progress. 

The principal reason why the pol- 
icy of national road 
abandoned early in the last century 


building was 
was the invention of the steam rial- 
roads. For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury we have gone on developing our 
steam roads until we have the great- 
est system in the world. Now that 
this development approaches comple- 
tion, attention is reverting to the 
importance of the 

And it is especially 


common roads. 
gratifying to 
find railroad men working enthusias- 
tically and devoting their means to 
the improvement of the publie roads. 
They reeognize that such roads are 
not competitors, but feeders of the 
steel highways. 


“ 


Henee they organize 
Good Roads Trains” load them with 
and 
from place to place on their systems 


road-building machinery run 
getting up conventions and building 
The work of 
this kind which has been done in the 


object-lesson roads. 


South is bearing fruit, as is shown 
by the wide-spread interest in the 


BP. WwW. 


national aid plan. 





A BOY’S WILD RIDE FOR LIFE. 


With family around expecting him 
to die, and a son riding for life, eigh- 
teen miles, to get Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption, Coughs 
and Colds, W. H. Brown, of Leesville, 
Ind., endured death’s agonies from 
astma; but this wonderful medicine 
gave instant relief and soon cured 
him. He writes: “I now. sleep 
soundly every night.” Like marvel- 
ous cures of Consumption, Pnen- 
monia, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Grip prove its matchless 
merit for all Throat and Lung 
troubles. Guaranteed bottles 50e. 
and $1.00. Trial bottles free at all 
drug stores. 





How to Drive Correctly. 


One cannot drive without sitting 
down, and that position should, from 
the first, be correct, easy and firm, 
says Country Life in America. Sit 
squarely down on your seat, or cush- 
ion; not on the end of your spine 
with your feet stuck far out in front 
as if rowing a boat, but upright, and 
with the legs forming an angle at the 
base of the spine, which will make 
you, for comfort’s sake, hollow your 
back, and which position, in turn, 
will give you a “feel” to wrist, fore- 
arm and hand which you never knew 
before. 

The left 
hand, the left or nigh rein coming 
first and thence 
through the palm; the right or off 


reins are held in’ the 


over the finger 
rein coming between the second and 
third fingers and thence through the 
palm, thus separating the reins by 
the width of two fingers, and enab- 
ling quite a wide change in diree- 
tion to be made by merely turning the 
hand and wrist. 

Do not lug at a horse’s mouth, but 
always drive as if any sudden pull or 
sharp jerk might break the reins. 
However dull he may be, always have 
enough feeling of the bit to have him 
under control, and keep him up to it 
to that extent. At any hole, gutter, 
or sudden elevation be sure your 
hand and arm freely “follow” his 
mouth, and do not let them admin- 
ister a sudden jerk to it as the vehi- 
cle drops or rises. When starting, 
just feel your steed’s mouth an in- 
stant before you start, as a signal to 
him that you are about to require of 
him motion ,and this should be done 
whether you mean to go forward or 
backward; it enables him to tighten 
his muscles and collect himself, phys- 
ically and mentally, to obey your in- 
structions. 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


_ Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 

Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wo0d’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 

























No Pull on the Horse 


when it steps over the connecting beam of the 


RED RIPPER #2y Press 


thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presses. 
It is the lowest priced good hay press on the market; re- 
quires less help, sois economical to operate. Easy capac- 


ity, 20 bales per hour. Our 24 page catalogue No. 423 
contains a few ofthe many testimonials we have received 
from satisfied customers. Write for it. Distributing 
points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 

Address SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Georgia. 














STANDARD EVERYWHERE, 
(s FULLY WARRANTED. 


ere aw sce) 





For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


SPA GLER woh. Drill 
lls 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grassseed. Dri 
any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalocue. 
SPANGLER MANFG. CO.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA, 
a el 







it STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 











FARNI WACON 


is FULLY GUARANTEED to be the very best, strong- 
est and lightest draft wagon for all farm pur- 
poses. 


Neat, handsome, substantially con- 
structed from best grade seasoned timber, 
well ironed, it possesses every quality that 
makes it desirable. See the FLORENC 

’ at our nearest agency. If there is no agency near, 
write us direct and we will send you free our illus- 
trated Catalogue, our attractive periodical “The 

The Western Farmer’s Favorite. Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and make you an offer 


to supply you with a FLORENCE WAGON on liberal terms and at a low price. y 
Write today to Dept.D. FLORENCE WACON WORKS, Florenco, Alabama. 
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sss FOR SALE .....: 


52-inches high; nice, 
13 Berkshire gilts, 


SSE 


One young Jack 18 months old, black with white points ; 
clean, limbs. Will make avery fine Jack. Price, $125.00. 


months old, $15.00 each. One Berk- 
shire Boar, 8 months old. Big 
bones well marked, good length. 
Ready for service, Price, $20.00. 
Three grade Poland China gilts, 
10 months old, bred to Berkshire 
Boar, due to farrow about October 
Ist. Price, $20.00 each. All the 
above nice, thrifty stock, and in WN 
good growing condition. Also 8 Ag ya 
Berkshire pigs, 2 sowsand a boar V7 HAN 
sired by Highclere Star, 3d dam ; 

Adelaide Lee, no better breeding anywhere. Price, $10.00 each. Ready for delivery 
September I. 





n MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM, 
@® W. J. SHUFORD, Hickory, N. C. 




















with a machine built especially for 
southern trade. Built for the pur= 
pose. The only machine of 
the kind. Shreds fine, 
does not husk. Price two= 
thirds that of huskers. A 
ton of Keystone fodder is 
worth a ton of the best hay. 


SHRED 


the largest line of Huskers and Shredders of any manufacturer, also a 
full line of Horse Powers, Jacks, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers, Mowers, 
Seeders, Rakes, Loaders and Disc Harrows, Bs 

Send for Catalogue and Prices. / THE KEYSTONE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. STERLING, ILL. 











SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 


From now until October 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 


on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub 
scription. . ae : 
Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows:. 
For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 
Let every one try his hand, All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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A PATROL SYSTEM FOR COUNTRY 
DISTRICTS. 


A Suggestion that Deserves Careful 
Attention—How it Should Decrease 
Crime. 


It is not often that the Philadel- 
phia Press is able to make a sug- 
gestion of value to the South. It 
has done so signally, however, in an 
editorial referring to the lynching of 
the negro White in Delaware. It 
went to the root of the matter when 
it said that the lynching was possi- 
ble beeause Delaware, like other 
States, had negletted its duty to 
keep the peace. It added: 

The country road is not safe to wo- 
men in many parts of the country. 
Jhis was true in Delaware. It is 
true ii maiiy owtities in this State, 
noticeably along our great #ailroad 
lines, though not through their fault. 

The human wolf is #tways abroad. 
Sometimes he is a negro and some- 
In either case 
out States make no provision to de- 
feiid the highway against him. Of- 
fenses like that for which this man 
was lynched are rare on the seqties- 


times a white man. 


tered unbuilt roads every city has, 
because its highways are patrolled by 
poliee. 

Women in the couiit#yside and on 
the country highway have a right to 
the same protection as their sisters 
in the city. A mounted rural police 
should network rural highways. It 
should be paid by the State, through 
a tax 
of which 
Delaware 
and city property, with a fair rela- 
tive tax on farms, to provide a rural 
police aiid keep the roads safe, this 
crime would never have been com- 
mitted. It is because the State leaves 
its rural highways lawless and unde- 
fended against the human wolf that 
lawless mobs take the law into their 
own hands. Make the roads safe to 
women by a State rural police which 
relieves the countryside of the hid- 


oh property, an impost most 


If 


had taxed its corporations 


the cities would pay. 


eous horror which now overshadows 
it for all lonely women, and lynching 
would disappear. 

Our States tieglect this duty. They 
neglect another. This particular hu- 
man wolf had served a term for this 
offense, 
State prison after a conviction for 
this offense or its attempt until the 
prison surgeon had made it impos- 
sible to repeat offense or attempt. 
The way to prevent lawlessness in the 


No man ought to leave a 


mob is to prevent lawlessness in the 
criminal. Begin there and the mob 
will never be heard-from. 

Our laws instead let these things 
drift. The roads are not safe for 
lack of a rural police. A human wolf 
like this man, twice convicted for 
lawless violence and once for a sim- 
ilar crime, was turned loose, un- 
marked and uneorrected, to return 
Peril to its women no 
community will long endure without 
outbreak; but the remedy for this 
lawless peril is not more lawlessness, 
but more law. 

Our States, most of all States like 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, across 
Which the imbruted of both colors 


to his erime. 


XUM 





wander as tramps, vagrants and 
semi-criminals, need a rural mount- 
ed police patrolling the country high- 
way. If the States keep the peace 
the mob will, too. The States need 
also a sharper edge and agavier 
hand for the tramp ar rant. A 
man of this class and Rabit convicted 
of violent crime should be kept un- 
der watch all his life. If his erime 
be of this character, or even if it be 
attempted, he should never be left 
able to repeat it. 

This policy, persisted 





would 
end lynching by removing its cause. 
Nothing else will. A “rural police 
which rounded up tramps and va- 


in, 


graiits at sight would soon rid our 
country roads atid Janes of the ter- 
ror and horror that now broods over 
them for women, and out of this ter- 
ror and horror, when crimes come, 
mobs grow. 

In all of that is the wisest sort of 
If a ru- 
ral police is such a pressing neces- 


suggestion for the South. 
sity for the protection of women 
from the human wolf in Pennsylva- 
nia, where the population averages 
140 to the square mile, aud in Dela- 
ware, where it averages 94, how much 
more pressing mist it be in such 
States as Florida, with less than 10 
persons to the square mile, as Texas 
with 11, as Arkansas with 24, as Ala- 
bama with 35, or as Georgia with 37 
persons to the square mile? 
Thinking men have long age reach- 
ed the eonctusion that a 
modified form to meet changed econ- 


revival in 
ditions of the old patrol system is 
essential to the well-being not only 
of the South, but of other portions 
of the country, and an attempt to 
meet the exigeney Was made in a bill 
introduced last fall by Mr. R. B. 
Blackburn in the Georgia Legislature 
of 
a State patrol force of probably 10,- 
000 men. Mr. Blackburn set forth at 
the time in the Manufacturers’ Ree- 
ord the features of the bill, which, 
into effeet, would undoubtedly 
have proved a deterrent of «rime and 
to the State, 
and also the means for the prompt 


providing for the establishment 


put 
misdemeanors costly 


administration of the law to a saving 
for the taxpayers and for the sup- 
pression of vagraney, the parent of 
so many ills in the rural districts. 
That bill, we believe, is still on the 
table of the Georgia house of repre- 
sentatives. It should be taken there- 
from and promptly passed as an in- 
centive to other Southern States and 
the of the to 
the proper steps for the betterment 


to rest country take 


of rural conditions, and especially 
for the protection of women from the 

: ‘ i 
prowling wolves.— Manufacturers 
Reeord. 





FEARFUL ODDS AGAINST HIM. 


Bed-ridden, alone and destitute. 
Such, in brief, was the condition of 
an old soldier by name of J. J. 
Havens, Versailles, O. For years he 
was troubled with Kidney disease and 
neither doetors nor medicines gave 
him relief. At length he tried Elee- 
tric Bitters. It put him on his feet 
in short order, and now he testifies: 
“Tm on the road to complete recov- 
ery.” Best on earth for Liver and 
Kidney troubles and all forms of 
Stomach and Bowel complaints. 
50e, Guaranteed by all druggists. 





Lightening Rods and Agents. 


A thunder stopyessfollowed by a | 


lightning rod agent is apt to make a 
man nervous this summer weather. 
According to the agent it is race 
suicide as well as murder in the first 
degree to live in a house without a 
lightning rod, and there is none oth- 
er but his worth putting up. Light- 
ning rods are good things to have on 
a house, but when a strand of barbed 
wite costing about a dollar will give 
all the protection you can get, what 
is the sense in paying from $30 to 
$50 for a twisted piece of metal with 
a fancy ball and pronged fork at the 
top that is no better? 

Whatever you du don’t sign a note 
for a lightning rod. In ten eases out 
of eleven the signer don’t know what 
he is binding himself to do. 

When a lightning rod agent tempts 
you, tell him you don’t bélieve in 
of 
fear of lightning, believe in predesti- 


rods, are afraid them, have no 
nation and trust in Providence, and 
if he still insists, offer to swap him 
a bull for the rod on condition he 
eatehes the bull, but don’t sign his 
notes.—Southern Farmer. 





Women as Well as Men Are Made 
Miserable by Kidney and 
Bladder Trouble. 


Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, 
discouragesand lessensambition; beauty, 
vigor and cheerful- 
ness soon disappear 
when the kidneys are 
out of order or dis- 
eased. 

Kidney trouble has 
become so prevalent 
that it is not uncom- 
mon for a child to be 
born afflicted with 
weak kidneys, If the 
child urinates too often, ifthe urine scalds 
the flesh, or if, when the child reaches an 
age when it should be able to control the 
passage, it is yet afflicted with bed-wet- 
ting, depend upon it, the cause of the diffi- 
culty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment of 
these importantorgans. This unpleasant 
trouble is due to a diseased condition of 
the kidneys and bladder and not to a 
habit as most people suppose. : 

Women as well as men are made miser- 
able with kidney and bladder trouble, 
and both need the same great remedy. 
The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It issold 
by druggists, in fifty- io 
cent and one-dollar, 
size bottles. You may & 
have a sample bottle = 
by mail free, also’ a Home of Swamp-Root. 
pamphlet telling all about Swamp-Root, 
including many of the thousands of testi- 
monial letters received from sufferers 
cured. In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., be sure and mention 
this paper. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 
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Send model, sxetch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free boo. 
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OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT. OFFICE. 
-WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 








Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual, 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
all other grains, Potash is most 
essential. 


Write for our books, they 
are free to farmers. 


GERMAN 
Kai Works, 
93 Nassau St., 
New York. 
Atlanta Ga. 
Branch: 

22% So. 
Broad 
Street, 
Inman 










a NOW READy 


“REPORT ON 1000 CONFINEMENT CASES* 


|UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE Vincinia 


VIRGINIA 
MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 


“CLINICS 1902-3"—-"“TEACHING METHODS” 
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$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 


Chain of 8 Colleges owned by businese 

G 8 men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 

our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enteranytime. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s 
£ Practical... . 
bt 


§ Business... 
(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 





Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, rs Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 





ATEN 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 

Send your business direct to Washington, 
5 saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 
issecyred. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, 


; without charge, in the 
r 

sINVENTIVE 
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ustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 


918 F Sr., N. W., 
y WASHINGTON, D. C. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 
$30.60—Raleigh to Hot Springs,Ark. 
and return on _ account of 
Special Summer Excursion. 
Tickets on sale every Wednes- 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 30, 1903; 
final limit sixty days from 

date of sale. 

For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 
Railway, or address 
T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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An Appeal to the Farmers of iar 
Carolina. 


Office Secretary, 


N. C. Farmers’ Alliance, 
Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 1. 1903. 


To the Farmers of North Carolina. 

Brethren :—It was my privilege to 
attend the mass meeting of farmers, 
and others interested in the tobacco 
situation, at Rocky Mount the 21st, 
and I was so impressed with the 
spirit of organization that prevailed 
among all the people at that meeting 
that I feel constrained to send this 
appeal to the intelligent farmeers of 
the State urging them to take action 
at once in 
ization among themselves. 

The meeting at Rocky Mount was 
addressed by strong men represent- 
ing different professions, callings and 
vocations, yet there was but 
opinion expressed by them, and that 
was the necessity of 
among the farmers of the State. 

Lawyers, doctors, 
chants and warehouse men vied with 
one another in advising organization 
and co-operation among the f 
of the country for their mutual ben- 
efit and protection. 

Hon. B. H. Bunn, of Nash Coun- 
ty, a former Congressman from that 
district, said: “Organization is nec- 
essary to success. If you unite you 
can succeed.” He was very emphat- 
ic in what he said along these lines. 
Hon. R. A. P. Cooley, of 
clared he was in thorough sympathy 
with the movement. He said: “If 
you can’t be organized you are not 
men of your word. When men have 
been driven to it they will do what 
they say.” The local editors of the 
News and Observer, and the Morning 
Post of Raleigh, and the editor of the 
Nashville Graphic spoke and advised 
organization, as did every 
who addressed that large gathering 
of farmers. The farmers appreciate 
the spirit of help and co-operation 
that was there manifested. Several 
prominent farmers at that meeting 
told me Alliances could be reorgan- 
ized in Edgecombe, Wilson and Nash 
Counties now. This same feeling 
prevades other counties. The time 
for active work seems to be at hand. 
This appeal is sent to you for the 
purpose of soliciting your active co- 
operation in our efforts to reorganize 
the Alliance and make it a strong 
factor in unifying the farmers and 
bringing them in closer touch and re- 
lationship one with another. I am 
sending copies of this to other gen- 
tlemen of influence in your county 
with an abiding faith in your and 
their good judgment and desire to see 
the farmers of your county and the 
whole State come together in a 
strong organization, controlled by in- 
telligent men, with only a desire to 
better the condiition of the farmers 
of the State mentally, morally, social- 
ly and financially, placing them on 
the highest planes of citizenship 
where they will command the confi- 
dence and respect of all well intended 
people. 

The State Alliance, at its mecting 
near Hillsboro recently, took an ad- 
vanced step toward the reorganiza- 


effecting a strong organ- 


one 
organization 


editors, mer- 


farmers 


Nash, de- 


speaker 





tion of the Order by arranging for 


one or more lecturers to engage in 


active work during the year. The 
mecting was harmonious and every 
one present predicted a bright fu- 
ture for the Alliance. 

Many of the editors of the State 


have published encouraging editorial 
notices of that meeting and advise 
immediate reorganization of the Al- 
liance. I should be glad to quote 
many of the encouraging things said 
the Allianee by these editors, 
but have space for only one article. 
The following is taken from the 
Morning Post: 

“Our friends of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance had a splendid session at their 
Wednesday, with ev- 


about 


annual meeting 


ery evidence of growing influence 
and opportunity for good. There 


never was,so good an opportunity for 
real uplifting work on part of those 
who till the soil as is now presented, 
and only through thorough organiza- 
tion can the best results be obtained. 
Another healthful and most promis- 
ing feature of the present organiza- 
tion is the fact that intelligent and 
suecessful farmers dominate its man- 
agement and direct its councils. A 
glanee over the names of those pres- 
ent and conspicuous in the control 
of affairs will satisfy all that there 
is not a politician among them, that 
class who would farm the farmers 
rather than counsel and aid in de- 
veloping the farms of the State. 
This is well and encouraging.” 

Brethren, ean it be possible that 
these people who are not directly con- 
nected with farming are more inter- 
ested in our own welfare than the 
farmers themselves are? Tf it is true 
that they are more interested than we 
are, or if they see more clearly the 
necessity of organization among our- 
selves than we do, then indeed we 
are in a bad state and should awake 
ourselves from the lethargy that has 
come over us, and look squarely at 
the situation that confronts us. 

The the doctor, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, may all be 
and anxious to help us, but 
we are willing to help our- 
their help can avail us but 
little. The farmers themselves are 
the souree of their own strength, 
and from their own exertion deliver- 
ance must come. 


lawyer, 
willing 


unless 


selves, 


Other people can encourage us and 


give us their moral — support; 
they may be willing to hold up 


our hands in the fight; but unless the 
farmers stand firm and perform their 
part well the battle will be lost, and 
no man ean forsee just what the re- 
sults would be. 

The present low price for tobacco 
may be the signal for a battle royal 
between manhood and mammon; be- 
tween right and might; between just- 
ness and greed; therefore it should 
be known clearly on which side every 
He is not for us is 


man stands. 


man stands. He that is not for us is 
against us. 

The farmers of the State are the 
last people who should make war on 
capital rightfully manged; but when 
it is converted into a grinding pow- 
er and made to crush the hopes, op- 
portunities and industries of the peo- 





ple, it should be speedily forced into 
Now is the time 
the State to 
sar and distinet, refus- 


its right channel. 
the 
stand out cl 


for manhood of 
ing to be bled by the monopoly. 

the 
has 


If, as is claimed by some, 


American Todbacco Company 


enough tobacco on hand and does 


not want to present, 
the farmers should not endeavor to 


buy more at 
foree their tobacco on them, but en- 
courage independent buyers, if such 
can be found, to come into our midst 
and pay living prices for their prod- 
ucts. True, the American Tobacco 
Company has acquired and crushed 
other factories until they 
have a monopoly in the bright tobac- 
co markets, but that should not deter 
our people in their resolution not to 
sell at a sacrifice. If the American 
Tobaceo Company does not need the 
will need it later. 
farmers refuse to put their 
the and 
to sell at a price that is not remun 
erative. 

backbone, 


seem to 


tobaeeo now it 
Let the 
tobaceo refuse 


on market, 


This will require nerve and 
but 
farmers ean hold on and be- 


with grim determina- 
tion the 
come masters of the situation if they 


will organize and = eo-operate with 


one another. 
While the present low priees di- 
rectly affects only the tobacco grow- 
er, it indirectly affects all farmers. 
If the tobaceo grower is foreed to 
abandon or materially curtail the to- 
bacco crop, it will of course enter in- 
to growing cotton or some other crop 
in competition with the farmers who 
are now growing those crops, and 
without organization and unity of 
action, the fate of those farmers 
may soon be the same as that now 
threatening the tobacco farmer, 
hence the necessity of all farmers 
standing together in solid phalanx 
whether they grow tobaceo or not. 
This article has been written hur- 
riedly to meet the pressing demands 
of the hour; henee much has neces- 
sarily been left unsaid that could, 
with propriety, have been included. 
Details as to the best thing to do 
and how best to manage can be work- 
ed out later. 
to organize; 
band of brethren 
stand together and to give to one 
another such support and encourage- 
ment as will come through co-opera- 
tion. I would not advise a hasty or 
unjustifiable step; but it seems to me 
the time for action is now upon us 
and further delay is dangerous. I 
shall esteem it a favor if you will 
give me a list of your neighbors 


The thing to do now is 
to come together as a 
determined to 


and 
their postoffice address who will join 
with you in movement. Also 
the names and address of per- 
son of influence in 


this 
any 
your county to 
whom I can send a copy of this let- 
ter, who would likely take hold of the 





WHAT IS LIFE? 


In the last analysis nobody knows, 
but we do know that it is under strict 
law. Abuse that law even slightly, 
pain results. Irregular living means 
derangement of the organs, resulting 
in Constipation, Headache or Liver 


trouble. Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
quickly readjusts this. It’s gentle, 
yet thorough. Only 25c. at all drug 
stores. 


Popping of 
lam p-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index ? Write me. 

MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 








FInE ANGUS CATTLE 


FOR SALE LOW! 

All ages of Registered and High Grade An- 
gus Cattle. Male and Female. 

One Splendid Famiiy Milk Cow, 
old: in calf by our Registered Bull. 
$80.00; worth $50.60 

One First-class Black mare Mule, 7 years 
old, weight 1,200 pounds; very active and 
quick. Price, $160; would be cheap at $200.00. 

Two Fine Dorset’s & Shropshire Rams. 
Low price $8.00 each; fine fellows; worth 
double price named. 


4 years 
Price, 


COTTAGE VALLEY STOCK FARM, 
RANDOLPH, VA. 








cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. C. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard” for 
it shoots well in any gun. 





Your dealer sells it. 


The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, - - 


Conn. 
aiid 
CALDWELL SCHOOL. 





The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, ina healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month, Music 
$2.50 a month. 

For other infor mation, address, 

MATT J. CAL DWEL L, 
Lemon Springs, Moore © ounty, N.C. 


buya an ivonthat had everlasti ng wheels 


wo DW YOU DO IT? Wouldn'ti¢ 


be ou -. todo sof Well here’s how: 


<r 
4 roto Electric Steel Wheels 


ran’tdry out and pet loose; 
CAN'T 20T Of BREAK DOWN, Don timake 
any difference what we uzon you have we 
can fit it, Wheels of any heightand any 
width of tire. May be the wheels 0B 








wr evyour wagonare good. If they are buy 
A SET OF THESE and have two wagons alow 
one and @ high or Seud for catalogue, it is free 


Electric Whee} Cu., Box 93, Quincy, Ills. 
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work of reorganizing an ~lliance in 
his neighborhood. 

The expense of reorganizing is lit- 
tle, and the plan simple, which is 
subjoined. 
neighborhood take steps to reorgan- 


Let the people in each 


ize at once witheut waiting for some 
other section to take the initiatory 
step. 
Fraternally, 
T. B. PARKER, Sec., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE OR REORGANIZE A 
SUB ALLIANCE. 

Call a meeting of your people. 
Select a temporary chairman and see- 
retary. After stating the objects of 
the meeting, select one or more to 
wait on the audience 
names for membership. Old members 
may be reinstated by the payment of 
one-quarter back-dues, twenty-five 
cents. New members by payment of 
fifty cents initiation fee. Organize 
under the old charter, using old name 
and number, thus saving charter fee. 
Elect ofticers, make immediate re- 
port, with the amount collected, to 
your county secretary, if your county 
is organized. If not organized, send 
report direct to the State Secretary. 
Notify the State Secretary of the 
organization, giving him the name 
and number of the Alliance, togeth- 
er with the name and postottice of 
the secretary. On application, the 
State Secretary will send blanks and 
give any other information he ean. 


and — solicit 





When to Plow Under Weeds. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Dear Sir:—Please answer through 
your paper the following questions: 

When is the best time to turn un- 
der heavy coat of weeds on land that 
has rested this year? 

Does it injure heavy timbered old- 
field land to burn off the boughs, and 
thereby kill undergrowth ? 

Yours truly, 
A FARMER. 

Gorman, N. C., August 15, 1908. 





(Answer by Dr. C. W. Burkett, of 
the Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C.) 

I think by all means the best time 
to turn under the weeds is at once 
before they fully mature and re-seed 
the land. 
the weeds can be plowed under by 


At this season of the year 


using a heavy chain attached to the }. 


furrow handle and the furrow horse, 
leaving the chain draging in the fur- 
row, thus pulling the weeds under 
and thoroughly covering 
the furrow slide. 

If this land is to be followed by 
corn or cotton, or some other spring 


them by 


crop, I would suggest the seeding of 
the lands as soon as plowed to ecrim- 
son clover, using about ten or twelve 
The crimson clover 
ean either be cut for hay or it ean 


pounds per acre. 


be plowed under in a green state, 
thus adding a great deal of vegetable 
matter to the soil. 

(2) I do not believe it advisable to 
burn off the boughs of the trees. Our 
correspondent is sure to injure some 
of the trees, and I believe more harm 
may be done than good. 





A Dangerous Tobacco Disease. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

A very destructive tobacco disease 
has recently broken out with extreme 
violence in certain portions of the 
State. It is the desire of the Station 
to accumulate all information con- 
cerning the disease which may lead 
The 


point now most to be desired is to 


to a checking of its ravages. 


find out how widely the disease is 
distributed over the State. To that 
end we request that all people in- 
terested in tobacco growing, who are 
troubled with any disease of their to- 
baeco plants will send specimens con- 
sisting of the lower part of the stem 
and the roots to the Station. We 
particularly desire these specimens if 
the disease consists of the wilting of 
the leaves, accompanied by a brown 
color in that portion of the stem just 
inside of the bark. We urge upon all 
tobacco ‘growers the importance of 
notifying the Station immediately 
after this disease appears in the 
neighborhood, so that we may advise 
as to the means of preventing its 
spread. - Two diseased stalks in the 
field this year may mean the loss of 
the entire crop the next year you 
put tobacco on the field. 
F. L. STEVENS, 
Biologist. 





Notice to Franklin County Alliancemen. 


To the Officers and Members of 
Franklin County Farmers’ Al- 


liance: 

You are hereby called to meet in 
the court house in Louisburg on Sep- 
tember 12th, at 10 o’clock. Business 
of importance to be attended to, and 
a full attendance is requested. 

E. M. GUPTON, 

Aug. 24, 1903. President. 





Farmers, Attention ! 

The American and Imperial To- 
baeeco Companies have instructed 
their buyers to refuse all tobacco not 
properly graded. This order is ef- 
fective everywhere and will be obeyed 
to the letter. 

The grading by the farmers will 
insure them better prices and will 
make the handling at the local mar- 
ket and by the manufacturer much 
easier. 

Tobacco growers should heed this 
suggestion and act accordingly.— 
New Bern Journal. 

BUCKLEN’S ARNICA SALVE. 

Has world-wide fame for marvel- 
lous cures. It surpasses any other 
salve, lotion, ointment or balm for 
Cuts, Corns, Burns, Boils, Sores, 
Felons, Uleers, Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Chapped Hands, Skin 
Eruptions; infallible for Piles. Cure 
guaranteed. Only 25c. at all drug- 


gists. 














** NEW RIVAL 
Loaded Black Powder Shells 
shoot stronger and reload better 


than any other black powder 
shells on the market, because 
they are loaded more carefully 
and made more scientifically. 
Try them. They are 


THE HUNTER’S FAVORITE 














What sehool, write to us. 

We furnish'reltable infor- 

mationand catalogues of 

all Schoo]s and Colleges 

¢ free, We represent several 

1 hundred Colleges, Girls’ 

Boarding Schools, Military, 

Acadeinies, Schools of Med- 

icine, Pharmacy, Law, Business, Music, 
Art, ete. 


Special Rates in any School if you enter 
through us. 


American School and College Agency, 


1250 FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Money Saved by Buying Through the 


BUSINESS AGENCY, 














COTTON GINS, COTTON PRESSES. 
HAY PRESSES, MOWERS, RAKES, zrc. 








Fruit Tress. 


Apples, 414c. to 714c. each; Peaches, 3c. to 7%4c.; Pears, 
7 2c. to 15c.; Mulberries, 7'4c. to toc. 
Send for Prick List with varieties, etc. 


Field Seed. 


Crimson Clover—Prime-_-~-_--_------- $2.65 per bus. 
Crimson Clover— Choice -__.-_--_------ 25 * 
Crimson Clover—Trade-Mark _______-_-- ‘io * 
Read Clover—Good....... .............- 105 * 
men Chower—Prime _...... ..2. 2 canes i 
Red Clover—Choice -------.-.---.---- os * 
BE OE FUNGI once oes oe onc nck -I4 pound. 
BE I I ainsi ak cs Sse ees ence az Co 
Crass Seed. 
ee $1.65 per bus. 
Timethy—Choice ...... ................ oo * 
Orchard Grass—Prime---___ --___------ .<¢ 2|* 
Orchard Grass—Choice -___ ____ --_____- 2. * 
Red Top—tin ches ..... ...... ........--- 2 * 
Red Top—Fancy cleaned _--_---...---- | .08 pound. 
Oats. 
Virginia Winter Gray—Prime -___~-___- $0.67 per bus. 
Virginia Winter Gray—Choice____ ---__- 09 °° 
Red Rust Proof—Prime-_-+____-___ —~----- i 
Red Rust Proof—Choice_____--._------ 52 
ae EN a= 6C«*SS 


(Seed wheat in two and one-half bags. ) 


Bearded Varieties. 


ee es a peas $1.25 per bus. 
OS SSE Ae me: 
a ta ii «6 
Smooth Head Varieties. 

Cumells PeotiGe .......2......--.-.... $45 oe Oe 
TN ne hs a Ce ee ea) ee “ 
TO SA EL AOE 1.20 * 
RR EES ee aera ne ee ener hones 1.20 " 
ae hae De gee 1.20 
Bese, eet Bees................-<- .06 pound. 
Hairy or Sand Vetch................... .08 si 
a i os tales ran .06 ° 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 
SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A.. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








The Fly. 
A fly 


To my eye, 
Is a wonderful thing. 

He buzzes about all the day 

wing— 

A gossamer, flibberty, gibberty thing. 
You ‘wouldn’t surmise 
A thing of his size 
strength for all of the 

that he tries. 

For instance, to-day 
I was reading away 
Of fairies and games and the pranks 
that they plav. 
When a fly 
Came by, 
And then he began 
On a horrible plan 
Of worrying 
Flurrying, 
Seurrying in, 
And flicking the ends of my nose 
my chin, 
Until Id 
Like to died 
With wrath and chagrin, 
Now I’m a big thing 
The fly he was small. 
He’d flop and he’d fling, 
He’d buzz and he’d sing, 
While I would do nothing at all 
But whack at that fly 
Each time he came by. 
Deep wrath in my eye; 
I never could hit him however I'd 
try. 
I whacked for two hours 
With all of my powers; 
And when it was done 
I sat weary 
And teary— 

While he was as fresh as when he had 

begun. 

—John Hendrick Bangs, 

ber St. Nicholas. 


on his 


Had 


tasks 


and 





in Septem- 





Forfeits. 

Young people are often at a loss 
for good forfeits in their games at 
parties. 
on the 
impose are 
highly absurd, 
where innocent pleasure is designed. 
The following are suggested to help 
our young friends out of the diffi- 
culty: 

1. Let the person who holds the 
forfeit give out a line, and then eall 
upon the one who owns it to make 
another line to rhyme. 

2. Laugh first, sing next, 
and lastly whistle. 

3. Put one hand where the 
eannot touch it. 
the left elbow.) 

4. Stand with your heels and back 
close to the wall—then stand without 
moving feet, 
forfeit. 

5. Compare 


In the absence of advice up- 
the 
sometimes 


subject, penalties they 
vulgar, or 


ereating confusion 


then ery, 


other 
(The right hand. to 


your and pick up the 
lady-love to a 
flower and explain the resemblance. 
Thus— 
My love 


your 


is like the 


blooming rose 
Because her cheek its beauty 
shows. 
Or (facetiously )— 
My love is like a creeping tree— 


She’s always creeping 

6. Place behind 
and guess who touches them. 
are not to be 
guess right. 

7. Say 


after me. 


your hands you, 


You 
you 


released until 


“Quizzical kiss 


Quiz, 


without a 


me 


quick,”—nine times mis- 
take. 


8. Ask the person who owns the 





forfeit what musical instrument he 
likes best; then require him to give 
an imitation of it. 
Example: 
Pink, Two of the 
party must then privately agree to 
the three persons of the forfeiter’s 
to be severally repre- 
flowers. Then  pro- 
What will you do with Pink? 
What with the 
Dry it, and keep it as a 
With the Lily? Keep it 
until it is dead, then throw it away! 
The three names identified with the 
flowers are now to be told, and their 


9. Choose three flowers. 


Fuchsia and Lily. 


acquaintance, 
sented by the 
ceed: 
Dip it in water! 
Fuchsia ? 
curiosity ! 


fates will excite much merriment. 
10. Put two chairs back to back, 
take off your shoes, and jump over 
them. (The fun consists in a mis- 
taken idea that the chairs are to be 


jumped over, whereas it is only the 
shoes!) 
11. It is said there’s a_ person 


you’ve loved since a boy. 

Whose hand you must 
give you this toy; 

It is not your father, or mother, or 
sister, 

Nor cousin, or friend—take care not 
to mis, sir, (Himself.) 

—American Boy. 


kiss, ere I 





A Country Boy’s Penny. 


As a rule, boys who live on a farm 
or in a country town, 
change, 


says an 
are much more thrifty 
economical than 
Success considers this the 
fact that, in the city, there are hun- 
dreds of devices to catch the pennies 
of boys. There are nickle-in-the-slot 
machines, fruit and candy stands, 
and all sorts of contrivances to in- 
duce a boy to part with his small 
coins. These temptations do not ex- 
ist to any great extent in the coun- 
try. There is a great difference in 
the way the country boy and the city 
boy look at a nickel. The country 
boy sees very much more in the coin 
than the city boy; he sees greater 
possibilities—the nickel is possessed 
of a charm. He carries his change 
in his pocket, counts it over, and 
wonders what he will do with it when 
he gets his first dollar. His parents 
instill into him, from babyhood, the 
importance of saving his money and 
putting it in a bank. The eity boy, 
as a rule, gets his money easier and 


ex- 
and 
eity-reared boys. 


due to 


parts with it as easily. 











You know the medicine that & 
makes pure, rich blood— 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Your 
mother, grandmother, all your 
folks, used it. They trusted 


Sarsaparilla 


it. Their doctors trusted it. 
Your doctor trusts it. Then 
trust it yourself. There is 
health and strength in it. 

“T suffered terribly from indigestion and 
thin blood, 1 found no relief unti! I took 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Four bottles perma- 


nently cured me: 
MR . R. HART, =. Kisco, N. ¥. 


C. AYER CO., 
Pl Mass. 


cs 








vat oe | bottle, 
ists. 











for 


en Blood 


er’s Pills are 


pengly laxative. 
ey greatly aid t 


Sarsaparilla. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





DWELLING house in the city 





DEYMER-BAUMAR ws : 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS of Elizabeth, N. J., built one 
ne—ageee h d d has al 
ANCHOR k unare years ago, ways 
Cincinnati, j 
pina been painted with Pure White Lead and 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY Linseed Oil—nothing else. 
BROOKLYN ; . . 
sewerr ( SY There is not a crack, blister, blemish 
poy or imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
a b chicago. Makers of mixtures, beat this record if 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER you can! 
MISSOURI —. x 
nom Co Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
SOUTHERN : - “ec 
JOHN 7. LEWIS & 3R08c0 margin are genuine, and made by “ old 
Philadelphia. 
MmOmeY = ceveisna. | Dutch process.” 
pool Salem, Mass. ° 
eee If interested in paint or painting, address 
eae . 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLECE, atonal 


Tf you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write 
for free catalogue of full instruction. 


fconsss DR. S. W. FOSTER. DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 





. 
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SPUVCCOCURWUVUUUUVUOUU 


Littleton Female College} 





nae of the most prosperous schools in the South, witha high pens 
ard of scholarship, located at a very popular Summer Resort, and with 
a large patronage from five States, extending from New Jersey to 
Florida—an Institution that is doing a great work. 

We will take a limited number of pupils, including 


Board aad Full Literary Tuition for $52.90 


per term on conditions made known on application to 
REV. J. M. RHODES, A. M., Pres, Littleton, N. C. 
DNCRARCRARCRERERARDRRERRRRERERRERRRERERAEEDODTNUIOY 





OD OD 0DVOD. 0DV9DWSUDV HDHD 9ODSH/D9IHDWSI/DB IHD ID OOSOS® 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State Agri- 
cultural College provides instructiou that educates for the farm. : 








Four year course in Agriculture. Two yer course in aiiiitiiaein. 
Winter courses in Agricuiture and Datrying. 
Expenses are moderate. Many opportunities for self help. Information 


about Scholarships, Self Support or other particulars of the Agric ultural 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the Professor of Agriculture. : 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
BOTDSOPOSHGSSHASGHSSFASHSASHGIASHHTD PHO GVESHBSOSDVOOOS 


OD 0DWIOBSHD 0D]I/NDB OD 
IDBOSHAGHOOHOSHOS OSH 

















THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MARSHALLBERG, N, GC. 
“DOWN BY THE MURMURING SEA.” 

















.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School of.. 
... Eastern North Carolina... 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled last year. 
September 21st. Normal Course for Teachers 
College entrance. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
Cata'ogue sent on application. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, 


Fall Term begins 
Five Courses Leading to 





N. C. 


























THE 


NORTH GAROLINA STATE NORMAL ant INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


ooo COURSES axe 








Literary, Classical, Sctentific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Dip!omas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipped 
Practice and Observation School Faculty numbers 40. Koard, jJaundry. tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For no.-residents of the State $160. Tw elfth an- 
nual session begins Septembe r 15, 1908. To secure board iv dormitories, ali free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 


' 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


Come to Me, Little One. 








Come to me, little one,, drowsy and 
dear, 

Mother will spare me her darling 
awhile. 


I am so lonely when twilight is here! 
Lie in my arms, love, and nestle 
and smile. 


I have no little one, dearie, like you, 
No little hand to hold close in the 
night, 
No one to dream of the 
through, 
No one to wake for 
sends the light. 


lonely hours 


when God 


You are so sorry? Oh, bless you, 
my sweet! 
Dear little fingers 
the tears 
Little soft body and little white feet, 
How will they treat you—the ter- 
rible years ? 


that wipe off 


Life is so fair to a baby like you! 


All things are wonderful under the 


sun, 
Rainbows are real and all stories are 

true. 
Would they might be so when 


childhood is done. 


Wide little eyes that are questioning 


so, 
Life is no stranger to you than 
to me, 
The seerets worth knowing I never 
shall see. 
So, little drowsy one, nestle and 
slee bs 
Lullaby, orn oh lullaby-low. 


There always is peace in the dreams 
that are deep— 
Lullaby, little one, lullaby-low. 
—Klsa Barker, in June Woman’s 
Ilome Companion. 





More Ways of Cooking Chicken. 


A La Marengo.—Clean and eut up 
a chicken. Put plenty of good olive 


oil into a saucepan, with a mineed 
of garlie and a buneh of sweet 
herbs. When very hot, put in the 
ebicken and fry till done. Lift out 
the chicken and put it in a 


Add to the 


the pan some chopped onion, parsely 


clove 


warm 
place. oil remaining in 


and mushrooms, a wine-glassful of 
and enough clear stock, 
Boil 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
salt 


over the 


white wine 


without fat, to make the sauce. 


slowly 
then with and 


season pepper, 


strain the sauce chicken, 
and serve. 

Minced.—Put the bones of a echick- 
en into a with water 


two onions, 


saucepan, 
Add 


two carrots, cut fine, 


enough to cover. 
sliced and fried, 


a blade of 


and salt and 


mace, pep- 
per to taste. Boil till the stock is 
strongly flavored, strain, and thiek- 


en with butter and flour. Chop the 


cold eooked chicken fine, put it into 


the strained sauce, heat through, and 


serve on toast. juice of 


a lemon over the chicken, just before 


Squeeze the 
serving. Garnish with lemon quar- 
ters and parsely or celery tips. 
Mineed a La Creme.—Make the 
cream sauce and 
Add the 


from skin, 


season to taste. 
freed 
fat and bone and cut fine, 
Serve 


eold cooked chicken, 


but note hopped. on toast or 


in a deep platter. A favorite break- 
fast dish. 
Minced With Eggs.—Prepare as 


above, spreading the creamed chick- 





en upon buttered toast, and making 
the sauce rather thicker than usual. 
Break a fresh egg on top of each 
making a little de- 
pression in the chicken mixture to 
hold it. Sprinkle salt, pepper and 
minced parsely over the eggs, dot 
with butter, put into the oven and 
cook till the eggs are set. 

Turkish.—Cut up the chicken and 
fry brown in butter, to which has 
been added a chopped onion and a 
chopped stock, half a cupful of toma- 
to sauce, or tomato catsup thinned 
with a little water, half a cupful of 
canned mushrooms, cut fine, or half 
a cupful of dried mushrooms which 
have been soaked for several hours in 
cold water. Season with salt and pep- 
per and cook slowly. Half an hour 
before the chicken is done, add a cup- 
ful of well washed rice and three 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. 
Cook till the rice is done. The dried 
mushrooms are an Italian product, 
and may be had at large groceries 
for 75 cents a pound. For sauces 
and many other purposes, they an- 
swer as well as the more expensive 
kinds, if properly soaked before us- 
ing. 

Roast.—Clean a large chicken, and 
stuff with a simple bread dressing 
delicately seasoned. Roast as usual, 
often. A chestnut stuffing 
is delicious with roast chicken. 

With Oyster Sauce—Prepare as 
above, using either dressing. Serve 
with a border of creamed oysters. 

Potted—Clean a tender young 
chicken, stuff with tart apples which 
sprinkled 

Skewer 
thin slices of bacon over the breast 


piece of toast, 


basting 


have been quartered and 


with sugar and nutmeg. 
of the chicken and roast as usual. 
Hungarian.—Clean and cut up a 
Fry brown in butter to 
which a chopped onion and salt and 
pepper have been, added. Add one 
cuptul of cream sauce, one cupful 


chicken. 


of cream, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley; cover and cook slowly for 
twenty minutes longer. Garnish with 
toast points and serve. 
Deviled.—Make a salt, 
pepper, dry mustard, paprika, grated 
lemon peel, lemon juice, sherry wine 
and Worcestershire, adding a large 
lump of butter as it begins to boil. 
When very hot, add some cubes of 
cold chicken and cook till 
heated through. Serve on toast. A 
favorite dish at “stag” stppers. 
Saute—Cut up a chicken and 
the pieces with the potato 
Dust with 
dredge with flour, 
in plenty of 
Serve around a 


sauce of 


eooked 


pound 
masher till they are flat. 
salt and pepper, 


and fry, very slowly, 


butter. mound of 
mashed potatoes or green peas. 

Fried.—A young, tender chicken 
is best, but a fowl may be boiled till 
tender. Cut up the chicken, and 
parboil unless you are sure it is ten- 
der. Dust the pieces with salt and 
pepper, dip in beaten egg, then in 
dried and sifted bread erumbs, and 
fry in deep fat. Drain, and serve 
with any preferred sauce. 

A La Maryland.—This is the most 
delicious way of all to cook a tender 
chicken. Cut it up, dust the pieces 
with salt and pepper, dip in egg, then 
in crumbs, and put it into a dripping 





pan and cook in a moderate oven 
till tender, basting often with melt- 
ed butter. When the chicken is ten- 
der, take off the pan which covers 
it and let it brown in the oven. 
Make a cream sauce, and add to it 
the crumbs and drippings which will 
be found under the togeth- 
er with a grating of nutmeg and a 
little chopped pasley. This is a 
Southern dish which is really “fit for 
the gods.” Pork chops, parboiled, 
then cooked in this way, are delici- 
ous. 

A La Villeroi—Cut up and par- 
boil a chicken. Make the cream 
sauce, using a little of the chicken 
stock to flaver it, and adding an egg 
or two to make it very thick. It 
should be as thick as a stiff batter. 
Coat the pieces of parboiled chicken 
with the sauce, and sprinkle with 
crumbs. Let it harden. Dip in egg, 
then in crumbs, and fry a minute or 
two in deep fat. If preferred, they 
may be browned in the oven, as they 
are not so likely to come apart. 

Fricassee.—Clean and cut upa 
chicken. Fry an onion and a earrot, 
cut fine, in a liberal quantity of but- 
ter. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, salt and pepper to taste, a 
cupful of tomatoes, either fresh or 
eanned, and three cupfuls of stock, 
milk or water. While the sauce is 
cooking, saute the chicken in an- 
other pan in butter, lard or drip- 
pings, add to the sauce, cover, and 
simmer slowly till done. A ean of 
mushrooms, cut fine, with their li- 
quor, added about fifteen minutes be- 
fore the chicken is done, is a great 
addition.—Brown Book. 


chicken, 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of thedisease. Catarrhisa blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. MHall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 


directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not aquack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physiciansin 
this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best tonics 
known, combined withthe best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what geotacess such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & sag . Props. , Toledo, O, 
Sold wy. druggists, price 7 

all’s Family Pills = the best. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA_ SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 

From Raleigh to— 


Old Point Comfort, Va. $8.25 
White Sulphur Rerings, * Va.. $14.15 
Asheville, N. C. . .$10.90 
Hendersonville, N. C... Pe be). 
Hickory, N. C.. .. -67.80 
Blowing Rock, N. C.. . $13.00 
Lenoir, N. C.. .. -$9.00 
Cross Hill, S. C., Harris 

Lithia) . . $11.85 
Lincolnton, 'N. C.. oo. 08.25 
Littleton, N. C.. .. 3.90 
Pittsboro, N. C:. . $2.35 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. . $9.75 
Shelby, N. C.. ws Igy wire eam A 
Southern Pines, 'N. C., $3.55 


Mount Eagle, N. C.......... .$24.45 
Maltimorve. MG. ...< soecsseee ees $13.25 
Boston, Mass. . gael atelaltaig tala cence 
Carolina Beach, N. C.........$7.15 
Chimney Rock, N. C........ .$12.90 
Jackson Springs, N. C.........$4.85 
New York, WN. Y¥...0 cece voce MOkaD 
Ocean View, Va......cececc ce Poad 
Providence, R. I........ .$24.25 
Virginia Beach, Va....... +++ «$8.25 
Waagnington, N. C.....<6 200000 BBO 
Washington, D. C..... oo $18.25 
Wrightsville, N. S. oe 0.00 


For further information apply to 
C,H GATTIS. ©. P: & tf. 4., 








Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders cf children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. 
save many a medical bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle hy 
mail, 25 cents. ; 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It will 
It teaches 























Page | Hog Fence 


holds the whole litter. It’s closer woven. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Tn effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
da} coa:hes to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal. , Tuesdays, 
Thursdays end Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa. Charleston and Au- © 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited, ” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
avd local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C , and intermediate stations 

8.56 A. M. Wo. 107 daily for Greens- 

boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
asd Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sundax. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? fer Washington and all 
pints north; Pullman drawinys room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
cugoins @ steamers. 

I". No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksvillc, Kem 
ville daily except Suuday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
po oy Angusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-cla-s 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’ for Atianta and 
all points south and soutt:west, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington asd all points north; Pullran 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis, 

4.12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington D,C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Chariotte, N. C. 
T. & GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year.......... 
Single subscription, 6 months 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 6. 


Death of Saul and Jonathan. 

1 Sam. 31:1-18. (Read 1 Sam., 
chaps. 27-81; also 2 Sam. 1.) Mem- 
ory vs. 6, 7. 

Golden Text: There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man; but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.— 
Prov. 14: 12. 

Intervening Events.—Tired of 
their outlaw life, David and his men 
go with their families to the land of 
the Philistines, and settle in Ziklag, 
remaining a year and four months 
(1 Sam. 27: 1-7). David’s deteriorat- 
ing character displays itself in acts 
of eruelty and duplicity (27: 8-12). 
The Philistines invade Israel, David 
being among them (28: 1-2; 29: 1-11). 
Israel is demoralized, numbers com- 
ing to join David (1 Chron. 12: 19- 
21). Note the horrible position in 
which David has thus placed himself. 
Providence helped him out. The 
Philistine lords distrusted him. He 
went back to Ziklag, and had to pur- 
sue the man who had burned it (1 

Sam. 30: 1-25). Returning, he com- 
iaaibnd his acquaintances in Judah 
with presents from his spoils (30: 
26-31). Meanwhile Saul consulted 
the woman of Endor (28: 3-25). The 
next day (19) the battle of Gilboa 
was fought. 

Time —The year that David be- 
came king of Judah, perhaps 1063 
B. C. The Ussher date is 1056 B. C. 
Many give the date as more than 
fifty years later. 

Place—The Gilboa hills, rising 
from the valley of Jezreel. 

Parallel Passage.—1 Chronicles 
10:1-14. There is another account 


in the first chapter of 2 
* * * 
Verse 1.—General account of the 
battle—Now: While the various 
experienees just recounted were hap- 
pening to David. Perhaps the battle 
occurred the day when David reached 
Ziklag with his spoils, and sent ecom- 
plimentary presents to his friends in 
Judah (eomn. 1 Sam. 30:1 and 2 
Sam. 1:1-2).—Fled, .. . and fell: 
But after a resistance so stubborn 
that the Philistines seem not to have 
been aware of the magnitude of their 
victory until the next day v. 8). 
Verses 2-5.—Details of the death 
of Saul—The battle went sore 
against Saul: 





Samuel. 


Literally, “was heavy 
unto.” That is, the fighting was se- 
vere. This clause says nothing of 
disaster.—The archers found him: 
This is the literal and correct trans- 
lation, as opposed to “hit him” and 
“overtook him” in the versions. 
Probably they discovered where he 
was, and began to shoot at him.—He 
was greatly distressed: Much an- 
noyed, not “sore wounded” (Old Ver- 
sion). What is here said concerning 





the archers does not contradict what 
the Amalekite told David concerning 
“the chariots and the horsemen,” for 
that belongs to a later point of time 
2 Sam. 1: 6).—Saul said, . ~. Draw 
thy sword, ete.: Thanks to the wo- 
man of Endor, Saul has come into 
Otherwise 
ke would have preferred to die fight- 


the battle disheartened. 


ing, and in that case he might not 
Why stab 
himself in this fashion, rather than 
and skilful way ? 
—Hlis armor-bearer saw that Saul 
was dead: That is what he thought 
he saw. The Amalekite told David 
(2 Sam. 1: 6-10) that he found Saul 
supporting himself on his spear, ap- 
parently in a reclining position, in 


have died.—Fell upon it: 


in some more exact 


danger from the Philistine chariots 
and cavalry, and that Saul said, 
“Stand, I pray thee, over me, and 
. for my soul is yet whole 
within me. If this is the truth, 
Saul’s attempted suicide was unsuc- 
cessful, and he died by the hand of 
the Amalekite. 

Verse 6.—However he died, his 
dynasty perished with him. All his 
sons who had any fitness for reigning 
died in the same battle.—And all his 
men: Those who held official posi- 
tions, perhaps. 

Verse 7.—A result showing the de- 
cisiveness of the defeat.—The other 
side of the valley: To the north 
of the valley of Jezreel. We have no 
account of the Philistine occupancy 
at any other time thus extending to 
the north of Jezreel and to the east 
of the Jordan—Came and dwelt: 
This denotes unresisted military oc- 
cupanecy. We are told how perma- 
nent the dwelling was.—In them: In 
the cities. In the parallel account 
in 1 Chronicles (10:7) the pronoun 
is masculine, which gives the mean- 
ing “among them;” that is, among 
the inhabitants of those cities. 

Verses 8-10.—By the indignities to 
which they subjected his body, the 
Philistines showed that they regarded 
him as an especially formidable en- 
emy, and thus really paid him a high 
tribute.—Cut off his head: The ac- 
count in Chronicles says that they 
fastened his head in the house of 
Dagon. 

Verses 11-13.—Another tribute to 
Saul from the people for whom he 
wrought his first great publie act 
(1 Sam. 11:1-13).— Burnt them 
there: To prevent their falling 
again into the hands of tne Philis- 
tines. There is here no necessary im- 
plication that cremation was then 
customary. 


slay me; 





Judge William H. Taft, Governor 
of the Philippines, will sueceed Elihu 
Root as Secretary of War about Jan- 
uary 1, and Gen. Luke E. Wright will 
beeome Governor of the archipelago. 





DL t090L 
$ 5,00 BANK DEPOSIT 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


Railroad Fare Paid. 500 

FREE Courses Offered. 
Be] 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 





Hy YOUNG THOROUGHBRED 
Splendi Bb. P. Rock Chickens, cheap till 
November; Hawkins «& Calla strains, 

URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. C., 
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CAPITAL STOCK $30,000..... 


200 students are now eh enreenae the summer session of KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGES, 
Raleigh, N. C., and Charlotte, N. C Fall Opening September 1, 190: 

$75, $60, $70 and $50 per month are the starting salaries of our graduates pl: iced in posi- 
tions in two weeks’ time. Take our course and we will try to do. as well by you. Choice 
of 50 positions each month. 4a@-> WE PROVE THAT WE HAVE THE BEST BY A 
BUSINESS OFFER.“@@ Write for our Offers and College Journal. 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


RALEIGH, N. C., or CHARLOTTE. N. C. 





(Mention this paper.) 























1903 


1890 


Oxford Seminary, 


OXFORD, N. €. 


Apply for beautifully illustrated catalogue containing views of grounds, buildings 
dormitories, laboratory, society hall, classes of 1903 and 1904, with courses of study, 
charges, etc. 

Board, and full Literary Tuition for Annual Session, $140. 

Two Degrees, B. A.and B. L. Music, Art, Elocution, Business Course. 
re. PP. HOBGOoon!D. 
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Salt, Salt, Salt! 


CARGO OF SALT ARRIVED EX SCHOONER 
Cc. C LESTER, CONSISTING OF... 4 


10,000 BAGS. | 


— WE ALSO HAVE 


Ice Cream and Rock Salt for Cattle.. 


WE CAN GIVE ROCK BOTTOM PRICES ON CAR LOADS OR LESS. j 


a a sa al al alae 
n+ 


~~. 





s@- SEND YOUR ORDERS QUICK, to 4 


D. L. CORE COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 


118 to 125 N. Water St., .- - = = - WILMINGTON, N. C. 4 


> < * _ A. 4 ~~ A>: a> Aa 


Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 
SHOES 
Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 
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eee NE oe Re RE a Ce, ae 


EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





















This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E, Gombault: ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Frezch Government Stud. 





Greensboro Female College 











Asa HUWAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
mntism, Spr ains, Sove Throat, etc., it 
luable 
very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is a IRAIC R . N} . 
anted to vive sati io 1 »S1.50 GREENSBORO, N. Aes 
» itle. Sold by drm ae » by ex- 
pre sharges paid, with 1 dire ons for its AP ene peak Agen ad ~ date se ; 
use nation descriptive circulars, testimo- Literary and Business Courses, Schools in 


nials,ete. Address 


Musie, - Hloe . Fall Term begins 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. ianie, Azienda Eigeation. Fal Ferm vt 


Wednesday, September 9th, 1903, 


Terms moderate. Apply for catalogue to 














Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson, 
PRESIDENT. 


$ l 50 Per Month and Expenses 


Salary or Commission—|ntro- 
ducing our King Butter Separator. 
Produces best grade of butter from cream or 











milk, sweet or sour, in less than 5 minutes. 


Write for free sample and salary proposition. 
CURTIS-WILLIAMS CO., Dept 26, Chicago, lil. 


DO YOU WAN’ ’ A TEACHER? 





WANTED —SEVERAL PERSONS OF We are in correspondence with hun- 
character and good reputation in each State dreds of the best teachers in the U eres 
(one in this county required) to represent states for all grades school and co ba 
and advertise old established wealthy busi- work. Can re fer you to some that wou 
ness house of solid financial standing. Sal- probably suit. NO CHAKGE. Mem ers 
ary $21.00 weekly with expenses additional, located in 18 States at salaries $ sae pet 
all payable in cash direct every Wednesday | | Y€at down. Correspondance with schoo 
from head oflices. Horse and carriage fur. | | Officers aud teachers invited. UREAU 
nished when necessary. References. En-  FHE EDUCATIONAL 2 BRAD, 
close self-addressed envelope. Colonial, 332 [Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 











Dearborn St., Chicago. 














